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HON. DANIEL HALL. 
BY REV. ALONZO HALL QUINT, D. D. 
Of those towns in the state whose settlers of Barrington ; whose son Solo- 


scenery is somewhat quiet, one of the 


most beautiful is A small 
tract on its western border is level and 
not fertile, but of its surface 


gently rolling, two decided heights, 


s Barrington. 
} } 
most 


lst IS 





however, aliording Dveautilul views. 
The map shows-it to be traversed by 
streams in every art, one important 
river being the outflow of Bow lake; 
and the map shows no less than four- 
teen ponds, some of them nearly two 
miles in length, and whose shores, 
often abrupt ire full of beauty. Mag 
nilicent pl i1¢ forests ol the first growth 
have been carefully preserved to the 
presen eration. and fert farms 
are umerou 

[AN HALL was bort this town 
February 28, 1822, and, with slight 
excepu was the d endant of gen 
eratio farmers His firs OW! 
Amer ) ancestor was Jo fall, who 
uppears to have come to |Jover, N. H., 


rex. 


in the year his brother 





Ralph, from Charlestown, Mass. Of 
this blood was the mother of Gov. 
John Langdon, Tebias Lear (Wash 
ington’s private secretary), and others 
of like energy. The emigrant, John 


Hall, was the first recorded deacon of 
the Dover First Church, was town- 
clerk, commissioner to try small causes, 
and a farmer, but mainly surveyor of 
lands. His spring of beautiful water 
is still known as “Hall’s Spring,’’ on 
Dover Neck. His son Ralph was of 
Dover, a farmer; whose son Ralph, 
also a farmer, was one of the early 


mon, also a farmer, was of the same 
town ; whose son Daniel, also a farmer, 
was father of Gilman Hall (his ninth 
child), who, by his wife Eliza Tuttle, 
was father of nine children, Daniel 
(the subject of this sketch), being the 
first born. The picturesque old house 
in which he was born, built by one Hunk- 
ing, is still standing near Winkley’s pond, 
on the Nashua and Rochester Rail- 
road, an interesting and venerable land- 
mark, but unoccupied and in a ruinous 
condition. Gilman Hall was early a 

in Dover, but for twenty-five sub- 
and t rin 
arrington, his native town, on the stage 


road known as the “Waldron’s Hill” 


trade 
trader 


“quent years was farmer rade 





road. He was representative, and for 

many years selectman. Daniel’s mother 

was a descendant of John Tuttle, who 

was judge of the superior court for many 

years priorto the year 1700, residing 
1 Dover. 

Daniei Hall’s life as a boy was on 
the farm. He went to the district 
school a long distance, through snows 
and heats, and by and by helped in 


re. When older, from fourteen 


Lui St 


years onward, he drove a team to 
Dover, with wood and lumber, and 
sold his loads, standing on Central 


square. But he had a passion for 
books, and a burning desire for an 
education. He learned all he could 
get in the district school, and when 
about sixteen years of age he secured 
two terms, about six months in all, in 
Strafford Academy,—one term under 
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Ira F. Folsom (D. C., 1848), and one 
under Rev. Porter S. Burbank. In 
1849 he was one term at the New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary, in 
Sanbornton (now Tilton), Rev. Richard 
S. Rust, principal. Then, for satisfacto- 
ry reasons, he gave up all academies, 
returned home, set himself down alone 
to his Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
and with indomitable perseverance 
prepared for college. He entered 
Dartmouth in 1850, probably the poor- 
est fitted in his class ; but he had the 
fitting of a determined will, uncon- 
querable industry, a keen intellect, and 
the fiber of six generations of open-air 
ancestors, and in 1854 he graduated 
at the very head of his class, and was 
valedictorian. It is needless to say, 
perhaps, that the eldest of nine chil- 
dren had to practice economy, and 
teach district schools five winters in 
his native town ; and that what small 


advances he had from his father were 
repaid, to the last dollar, from his first 
earnings. 

In the fall of 1854 he was appointed 


a clerk in the New York custom- 
house, and held the position for some 
years. He had taken an early inter- 
est in politics, being by education a 
Democrat. But he had always been 
positively anti-slavery in sentiment. 
He was dissatisfied with the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill; and alone of all the 
clerks in the custom-house, fearless 
of the probable result to himself, 
he openly denounced the Lecompton 
constitution policy of Buchanan, and 
supported Douglas. In consequence 
he was removed from office in March, 
1855. 

Returning to Dover he resumed 
the study of law—which he had com- 
menced in New York—in the office of 
the eminent lawyer, Daniel M. Chris- 
tie, and on that gentleman’s motion 
was admitted to the bar at the May 
term, 1860. He afterward well re- 
paid Mr. Christie’s kindness by a 
eulogy, upon his decease, delivered 
before the court, and subsequently 
printed. It was regarded as an elo- 
quent and appreciative tribute to Mr. 
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Christie’s remarkable qualities of man- 
hood, and extraordinary powers as a 
lawyer. 

Mr. Hall, upon his admission to the 
bar, opened an office in Dover, and 
commenced practice. In the spring 
of 1859, just before the state election, 
in view of the great crisis coming upon 
the country, at an immense meeting in 
Dover, he (as did also Judge Charles 
Doe) withdrew from the Democratic 
party and cast in his allegiance with the 
Republicans. With them, where his 
conscience and political principles alike 
placed him, has his lot been cast ever 
since ; and it is not improbable that 
that one addition, in later and critical 
years, turned the scale in New Hamp- 
shire’s political destinies. 

It was an episode in his life that in 
1859 he was appointed, by the gov- 
ernor and council, school commissioner 
for Strafford county, and was re-appoint- 
edin 1860. His early training in the 
country district school, his work as 
master in the winters, and his  hard- 
earned higher education qualified him 
eminently for the practical duties of 
this office. 

In the autumn of 1861 Mr. Hall 
was appointed secretary of the United 
States senate cominittee to investigate 
the surrender of Norfolk navy-yard. 
This committee consisted of John P. 
Hale, Andrew Johnson, and James W. 
Grimes. Soon after he was appointed 
clerk of the Senate committee on Naval 
Affairs, at Washington, of which Mr. 
Hale was chairman. He served in 
this capacity until March, 1862; but 
he wished for more immediate partici- 
pation in the great struggle then in 
progress. The conflict, which had_ its 
symptoms in the Lecompton strife, 
had become war, and the young man 
who had then sacrificed office for prin- 
ciple was ready for a still greater sac- 
rifice. In March, 1862, he was com- 
missioned aide-de-camp and captain in 
the regular army of the United States. 
He was assigned to duty with Gen. 
John C. Fremont ; but before he had 
time to join that officer Gen. Fremont 
had retired from command, and Capt. 
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Hall was transferred to the 
Gen. A. W. Whipple, then in com- 
mand at Arlington Heights of the 
troops and works in front of Washing- 
ton, on the south side of the Potomac. 
In September, 1862, a few days after 
the battle of Antietam, Gen. Whipple 
joined the Army of the Potomac, and 
eventually marched with it to the front 
of Fredericksburg. On the 
December, 1862, he was in the battle 
of Fredericksburg, crossing the river 
with the third corps, and taking part 
in the sanguinary assault upon the 
works which covered Marye’s Heights. 

At the battle of Chancellorsville he 
was in the column sent out to strike 
Jackson’s flank or rear as he moved in 
front of the army, and in the gallant ac 
tion of the third division of the third 
corps, under Gen. Whipple, and was 
with that lamented officer when he fell 
mortally wounded. Capt. Hall was 
then assigned to the staff of Gen. Oliver 
QO. Howard, commander of the elev- 
enth corps, and with him participated 
in the campaign and battle of 


Gettys- 
bury. 


His relations to that action were 


important, and have been the subject of 


some controversy. When Gen. Rey- 
nolds, commanding the first corps, h id 
advanced through the town and encoun- 
tered the enemy. Gen. Howard, then 
moving up and about five miles to the 
rear, hearing the heavy firing, ordered 
Capt. Hall to ride forward as rapidly 
as possible, find Gen. Reynolds, ascer- 
tain the condition of affairs, and obtain 
his orders. A rapid ride soon carried 
him to the front, and he found Gen. 
himself in an advanced 
and exposed position from the ene- 
my’s fire. He did his errand ; 


Revnolds 


Gen. 


Reynolds said he had met the enemy 
in force. and sent the order for Gen. 
Howard to bring up his corps with 


all possible dispatch. Scarcely had 
Capt. Hall got back through 
town, when he was overtaken by the 
intelligence that Gen. Reynolds was 
mortally wounded, and near the cerm- 
etery he met Gen. Howard impatient- 
ly coming up in advance of his corps. 
Passing Cemetery Ridge, Gen. Howard 


the 


staff of 


13th of 
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said, “That is the place to fight this 
battle,’ and directed Capt. Hall to 
take a battery from the leading divi- 
sion, and place it in position on the 
crest of the hill, with the division in its 
support. This was done, and that 
battery (Wiedrich’s Battery, of Stein- 
wehr’s division of the eleventh corps), 
the first planted on Cemetery Hill, 
remained on that spot through tie 
three days of the conflict. When Gen. 
Howard took his own place there, 
Capt. Hall was of course with him, 
and on the second day of the engage- 
ment was slightly wounded by a shell. 
The credit of choosing the position 
of Cemetery Hill having been assurned 
by numerous military writers since the 
war for Gen. Reynolds, and by some for 
Gen. Hancock, these details are given, 
simply to place on record, in this per- 
manent form, his testimony to the jus- 
tice of the claim made by the friends 
of Gen. Howard, that Ae was fully en- 
titled to the thanks voted him by con- 
gress for selecting Cemetery Hill and 
holding it as the battle-ground of the 
great and glorious battle of Gettysburg. 

In the latter part of 1863 his health 
gave way, and he was forced to leave 
the service in December, 1863. But 
in June 1864 he was appointed pro- 
vost-marshal of the first New Hamp- 
shire district, being stationed at Ports- 
mouth, and here he remained until 
the close of the war. The affairs of 
the office were in some confusion, but 
his methodical habits soon reduced it 
to order. During his term of service 
he enlisted or drafted and forwarded, 
over four thousand men to the army. 
rhis service, which ceased in October, 
1865, was marked by signal ability, in- 
tegrity, and usefulness to the govern- 
ment. “He was one of the men,” 
said a substitute broker to the writer 
of this sketch, “that no man dared 
approach with a crooked proposition, 
no matter how much was in it.” 

Mr. Hall resumed the practice of 
law in Dover, but in 1866 was appoint- 
ed clerk of the supreme court for 
Strafford county, and in 1868, judge 
of the police court of the city of 
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Dover. ‘The duties of these offices 


were performed with his usual sense of 


justice, but in 1874 the Democratic 
party (being in power) “addressed” 
him out of both offices. In the mean 
time he had been judge-acvocate, 
with the rank of major, in the military 


of New Hampshire, under Gov. 


Smyth, and held a position on the staff 


of Gov. Harriman, which gave him his 
usual title of Colonel. 

Col. Hall had long taken a deep in 
terest in political affairs. ‘To him they 
represented principles. In 1873 he 
was president of the Republican state 
convention at Concord. He had been 
for some years a member of the Re- 
publican state i 
December, 
leader and executive were recogniz 
in his selection as c! 
committee. He 
1877, and condu 
state and national 
1570. 
the Republican 
even balance of } 
shire, the 
which the | 
and the skill nece 


partment, demanded 
|} 


committee, 


1573, his a 


These we 


gies of the highest ord 

mentioned surpassed ord 
political danger to the 
It is suffici 
conducted 
a triumphant issue. 


ent to sav that 
the last three c: 
S ) a ( isive 

that the tic 


was turned, and from that time tl 
state has not swerved from her Reput 
lican allegiance. 

In 1876 Col. Hall was chairman ot 
the New Hampshire delegation to the 
Republican national 
Cincinnat!, being chosen at large, un- 
pledged, and with scarce a dissenting 
vote. Seven delegates voted from 
first to last for James G. Blaine; but 
Col. Hall, with ex-Gov. Straw and 
Hon. Charles H. Burns, voted six 
times for Mr. Bristow, and, on the de- 
cisive ballot, for Rutherford B. Hayes. 

In 1876 and 1877 Col. Hall was, by 
appointment of Gov. Cheney, reporter 
=- 


the successive victori 
i 


rk 


convention at 
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of the decisions of the supreme court 
of New Hampshire, and in that honor 
able position published volumes 56 
and 57 of the New Hampshire Re- 
ports. 

In 1877 he succeeded Gov. Harri- 
man as naval officer at the port of 
Boston. ‘This office is co-ordinate 
with that of collector, upon which it is 
a check, and, when properly adminis- 
tered, is of great value to the country. 
Col. Hall’s business habits, his keen 
insight, his perfect accuracy, and the 
ruling principle of his life to do every 
thing well and thoroughly, there 
into operation. He quietly mastered 
the well as 
work ot 
at h 
in its management, and 
mended in the highest terms by 
proper officers. When, therefore, his 
term e) he was re-appointed for 

YY } | + 


. a) 
Years DV LTT 


came 


details as { 
Regularly 
} 


i modet 


the cepartment. 


1: cc F 
post, his office De me 
was com- 


the 


4 

2 t 
saent Art 
ious opposition, 


+ under management 


ns oft cu 
ae ee ae 
laintui entor 


laws 


1 that, wit 
ling professions of * Re 

the head of the Naval office 

making a clean 
record, and giving a practi 
tion of tl king 
by appointing capable men only, and 
by keeping good men in their places, 
and making no changes among faith- 
ful subordinates for the personal ends 
of himself, or his friends. 

Col. Hall married, January 25, 1! 
Sophia, daughter of Jonathan ‘T. and 
Sarah (Hanson) Dodge, of Rochester, 
and has one son, Arthur Wellesley Hall, 
born August 30, 1878. The beautiful 


official 


al exnIDI- 


been and i 


the best kind of civil service, 


Ran 
4a 
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house erected and occupied by him 
in Dover, and adorned with cultivated 
taste, has not its least charm in the 
steadily increasing library of carefully 
selected literature, to whose study he 
devotes the hours not required by 
official duties. 

He attends the First church of 
Dover, the Congregational church, 
where his emigrant ancestor held office 
two centuries and a quarter ago. He 
is 2 radical teetotaler, and has taken an 
active and life-long interest in the cause 
of temperance. 

It is his personal desire that his 
great indeed, 
for all in this 
sketch. 

Col. 
manly 
monly 


1 
port 


yw the horse, and, 
mentioned 


love ft 


animals, be 


Hall's 
manners 
mark the 
jan. His 


conversation sugg 


courteous and ¢ 
are not 

bold and 
habituab 1 


ciou 
nood and 
‘st scholarly instincts, 


ubl 


l etandar f 
Pstdhadra Ot 


san 


comprehensive interest in | L 
fairs, and levate judg 
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(Part S 


The following article, the introduc- 
tory part of which was contain 
April number of this Mag \zin 


the 


tinthe 
ll re 

>, Will Te- 
1 

presi 1Gers, 


ling ¢ 
ti 
church in 


late to pastors, 


ularly 
Ports 


and others who have 
with the 


been par 
identified 
mouth. 

Rev. Jesse LEE was born in Prince 
George county, Maryland, in 1758. 


Commencing his public religious 


efforts in the capacity of a class leader 
and exhorter, in the state of North Car- 
olina, he soon became a local preacher, 
his first sermon having been preached 
November 17, 1779. He 
the Virginia Conference in 1782; 
appointed, with another preacher, to 
form a new circuit, and commenced 


attended 


was 
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ment. Time and acquaintance, how- 
ever, are required to show the breadth 
of his knowledge and culture. Public 
addresses have, as occasions demand- 
ed, exhibited the thoughtful political 
student, a patriotic love of country, 
and the ripeness of the accomplished 
scholar. Fidelity to every engagement, 
good faith to every principle espoused, 
firmness of purpose, steady industry 
and efficiency in every work under- 
taken, have insured him a success fully 
equal to the expectations of a nature 
not sanguine, conceited, nor unduly 
ambitious for the high prizes in life. 
But his friends feel that he is capable 
of more than he has yet achieved. At 
his age, with the possession of ample 
mental resources, the confidence of 
the public, and the health and strength 
the legitimate outcome of 
ur habits and simple tastes, it may, 
| , be fairly assumed that recog- 
nitions of await him 
greater than any yet bestowed. 


which are 
recul 
pernal 


public respect 


PORTSMOUTH. 


PHOMAS L. 


nid.) 


his labors as a traveling preacher. In 
783 he appointed to Caswell cir- 
it in North Carolina, at which time 
ras received into Conference and 
ially entered the ministry. He 
died at Hilisborough, Md., September 
12, 1816, and was buried at Baltimore. 
He was distinguished as a preacher 
and organizer, and labored most effect- 
ively in introducing Methodism into 
many new and productive fields, being 
eminenily successful and influential. 
He was emphatically the founder of 
Methodism in New England, and was 
instrumental in extending the denomi- 
nation throughout its entire limits. He 
was the pioneer of Methodism in Bos- 
ton, and for the want of an open door 


was 


torn 
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he preached his first sermon in that 
city under the large elm tree on the 
common. 

He was for three years the traveling 
companion of Bishop Asbury, whom 
he greatly assisted in his apostolic 
work. In 1800 Lee and Whatcoat re- 
ceived a tie vote for the office of bish- 
op, but on a second ballot Richard 
Whatcoat was elected by a majority of 
two. 

Lee was the first historian of the 
church, having published a history of 
Methodism in Americain 1809. From 
1809 to 1813 he was chaplain to the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives,and in 1814 chaplain to the United 
States Senate. During the intervals of 
Congress, and, indeed, at all times, he 
was diligently employed in Christian 
effort. 

His last regular station was at Annap- 
olis, Md. He was regarded as a lead- 
ing minister of his church, and was 
conspicuously influential in the confer- 
ences of his day. Performing won 
dertul services in an age, he 
gained, among his contemporaries, a 
rank second only to Asbury as an in- 
defatigable itinerant and a controlling 
power in the church. 

Rev. EZEKIEL Cooper 
Caroline 
1763. Bishop Asbury 
upon a circuit in 1784. He was ad- 
mitted to conference in 1785. He 
died in Philadelphia February 21,1847, 
in the eighty-fourth vear of his age, 
having been sixty-four years in the 
gospel ministry, and, at the time of his 
death, the oldest member of any 
Methodist Conference in America. 

In 1793 he was Presiding Elder of 
the Boston district. In 1785 the en- 
tire territory of Long Island was his 
circuit. 

He served with distinction and great 
fidelity in many important stations, 
namely, Trenton, Baltimore, Annapolis, 
Alexandria, Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, and Wilmington. He 
was the editor and general agent 
of the Book Concern from 1799 
to 1804, and discharged his duties 


heroic 


was born in 
Md., February 22, 


placed him 


county, 
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with marked ability. He located in 
1813, but reéntered the traveling min- 
istry, and was appointed in 1820 to St. 
George’s M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
He became asupernumerary soon there- 
after, but continued to render efficient 
service as conference missionary, in 
visiting churches, superintending a dis- 
trict and other effective work. He ac- 
quired the title of a ‘ Walking Ency- 
clopedia,” and was further compliment- 


ed by his associates in being called 


the “Lycurgus” of the church, in recog- 


nition of his profound wisdom, exten- 
sive knowledge and admirable discre- 
tion. As a powerful and eloquent 
preacher, and as an able, logical and 
versatile debater, he was conceded to 
have few, if any, superiors. 

Rev. GEORGE FICKERING was’ born 
in ‘Valbot county, Maryland, in 
At the 
nected 


1769. 
age or eighteen he was con 
with the Methodist Church in 
Philadelphia, and early devoted him- 
self to the ministry, 
pree 


and commenced 
hing He entered the ltineracy 
in 1790, and was appointed to the 
Caroline circuit ; in 1792, to the Dover 
district in Delaware ; and, in response 
to a call by Jess additional 
helpers, he entered New England in 
1793. 


T » 
Lee tor 


and was abundant in labors and 
effective to the last. He died at Wal- 
thain, Mass., after a service of more 
than fifty years, characterized by great 
fidelity, constancy and zeal. He was 
scrupulously precise and methodical, 
dignified, gentlemanly and reliable. In 
the performance of every duty he 
promptly and rigorously responded to 
every engagement. George Pickering 
was a remarkable man, and rendered 
great and effective to the 
church as missionary, preacher, presid- 
ing elder, and delegate to the General 
Conference, of which, with the excep- 
tion of two meetings, he was an influ- 
ential membcr for forty years. For 
fifty-seven years he was effective as a 
preacher, being at no time supernu- 
merary or superannuated. He died the 
“oldest effective Methodist preacher 
in the world,” Dec. 8, 1846, aged 77, 
at the Bemis mansion in Waltham, 


services 
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Mass. In this mansion the early itin- 
erants were hospitably entertained with 
great liberality by Abraham Bemis. 
His property was inherited by his 
daughter, Mary, who, at nineteen years 
of age, married Mr. Pickering, and 
the Bemis mansion became the per- 
manent home of the family during her 
husband’s evangelist life, not more than 
one fifth of his married life of fifty years 
anc more having been spent with his 
family. His widow died in April, 1859, 
aged 83. We have not the space to 
further portray the remarkable virtues, 
piety, and firmness of Rev. George 
Pickering who, having well done 
work of an evangelist, and made fui 
proof of his ministry, passed to his 
home in Heaven, * pure in character, 
laborious in life, triumphant in death.” 

Rev. JoHN 
Lower Smithfield, 
Pa., Oct. 22d, 1 
Itineracy in 17: 


to the Northu 


the 


id 


BRODHEAD was born in 
Mot me ( 
He 


4, and was 


ounty, 
entered the 
appointed 
land cireuit in Penn- 
sylvania ; to Kent, Delaware, 
extending his I: New Jersey 
and Maryland. Assigned by the | 
to New England, he was, in 1796, ap- 
pointed to Keadfield. Maine ; in 1797, 
to Lynn and Marblehead, Mass. ; in 
1797, to Warren, R.1.; in i799, again 
to Readfield, Me. In 1800 and 1801 
he was Presiding Kider of the New 
London [istrict ; and in 1802 of the 
Vershire (Vt.) District. In 1803 he 
was stationed at Hanover, N. H.; in 
1804, 1805, 1806 was Presiding Elder 
of N. H. District: in 1507 -S of 
Boston District ; in 1809-10 was sta- 
tioned at Portsmouth, N. H.; in 1811, 
Newmarket, Durham, and Portsmouth ; 
in 1812, Newmarket Durham. 
From 1813 to 1819 he was superannu- 
ated ; in 1820 was stationed at New- 
market and Kensington ; andfrom1821 
to 1837 he was either effective, super- 
numerary, or superannuated. His last 
appointment was at Seabrook and 
Hampton missions in 1837. He died 
at South Newmarket, N. H., April 7, 
1835, 


ishop 


the 


ana 


in the Brodhead mansion, now 
in possession of the family. He well 
sustained the relation of effective, 


” 
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supernumerary, and superannuated for 
the period of 44 years, and was emi- 
nently successful as a minister of the 
gospel, and regarded as a “prince and 
a great man in Israel.” He was an 
eloquent and powerful preacher, sol- 
‘mn, persuasive, and at times well nigh 
irresistible. He was also exceedingly 
able and popular as a Presiding Elder. 
Influential in the councils of the church 
and distinguished as a citizen; of no- 
ble and commanding presence ; dig- 
nified in mien ; affable, kind and mag- 
nanimous, he was greatly beloved and 
honored. He held several public po- 
sitions with ureat ¢ redit ; was ch iplain to 
the New Hampshire Legislature, mem- 
ber of the State Senate 1825-6,and Mem- 


berot Congress from 1825to 1833. Re- 


st urgent importunity, he 
declined to have his name presented 
as a candidate for the office of gov- 
New Hampshire, preferring 
to labor e in the gospel harness. 
He married Mary, the daughter of 
Captain Thomas Dodge, Lisbon, N. H., 
who was 


sisting the in 


ernor ot 


ind d 


orm at Ipswich, Mass., and 
at South Newmarket, Aug. 28, 
aged 93, an estimable woman, of 
marked character, many virtues and 
activities. Six sons and six 
the memory of their 
er and mother and proved worthy 

of their parentage. 
Rev. ALFRED METCALF was born Jan- 
y 2.1777 ; died at Greenland, N. H., 
June 4, 1537. I am unable to re- 
e of his nativity ; but his 
father moved, shortly after his birth, to 
Marlboro igi , 
the church in 1800; 


] ~ 
christian 


, } 
hters nonoreaG 


. 1 the n] 
cord tne plac 


tle united with 
his public labors 
commenced in 1802. 

In 1803 he was received into the trav- 
eling connection of the New England 
Conference, and in 1809 preached on 
the circuit which included Portsmouth. 
His health becoming impuired, he lo- 
cated in 1810 and resided at Greenland. 
He however continued to preach with 
great acceptance, and was abundant in 
labor, improving every opportunity to 
preach the word. After serving the 
church with great fidelity and zeal for 
thirty-four years, he died in peace. 
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He was a most excellent citizen, a 
preacher of rare excellence, and is af- 
fectionately remembered in Method- 
istic circles. 

Rev. WILLIAM STEVENS was born in 
Plymouth County, Mass., March 24, 
1778; was received on trial, and ap- 
pointed to Landaff (N. H.) circuit in 
1804 ; and in 1806, was received into 
full connection with the New England 
Conference. In 1808 he was on the 
Portsmouth circuit ; in 1813, located ; 
re-admitted to Ohio Conference in 
1821 ; sustained a supernumerary rela- 
tion in 1845; became superannuated 
in 1846; died at Pa., 
March 1, 1858. 

Rev. DanieL Perry, who was on the 
Portsmouth circuit in 1809, joined the 
New England Conference in 1802, and 
stationed at Needhain, M from 
1803 to 1808 inclusive, he was appoint- 
ed to Falmouth. Hallowell and Bethel, 
Maine ; Barnard, Rochester and Weath- 
ersfield, Vermont, and New Loni 
Conn. We are unable to trac 
further than 1809, when he lox 

Rev. JOHN WILLIAMSON join 
New England Confere 
tioned first at Readfie 
er towns and circuits in 
r81ro, when he was appointed to Port 
mouth and Greenland; 1811, | 
and Salem; 1812, Hampden, 


Bridgewater, 


ass. 


nce in 1805, sta- 
, thence to oth 
Maine, until 


) 


opirn 


Dns 
. i 
Maine ; 


and in 1813 he located, and passes from 
view. 

Rev. BenjAMIN Sasin united with the 
New England Conference in 1810, and 
was appointed to the Salisbury, Poplin, 
and Salem circuit, with Asa Kent and 
John Jewettas associates. In 1511, New 
London, Conn. ; 1812, Providence and 
Smithfield, R. I., and creditably filied 
other appointments in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Can- 
ada, until 1820, when he located. He 
was a preacher of superior talents, and 
removing to Michigan may have united 
with the Conference there. He was 
living at a period not remote. We 
have no record of his death. 

Rev. THomas Aspury was born in 
England about 1780; became a Wes- 
Jeyan local preacher ; emigrated to this 
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country about 1805, and joined the 
New England Conference in 1806 ; re- 
ceived six appointments ; and located 
in 1812. His name appears in the 
Conference minutes of 1824, as sta- 
tioned at Buffalo, N. Y. In 1825 he 
is returned as located. He married, 
June 22, 1823, Rachel Binney, of Hull, 
Mass., the sister of the late Rev. Amos 
Binney, and in 1825 moved West, pur- 
chasing a large tract of land where the 
city of Columbus, Ohio, now stands. 
The purchase made him rich. He left 
one child, a son, who became a phy- 
sician in Columbus. ‘Thomas Asbury 
possessed good preaching abilities and 
was highly esteemed. 

Rev. Asa Kent, born in West Brook- 
field, Mass., May 9, 1780; died at New 
He 
joined 
he New England Conference in 1802, 
and commenced traveling onthe Weath 
erstield (Vermont) Circuit. He was a 
delegate to General Conference, 1812- 
16. As pastor and Presiding Elder he 
exerted a benign ant healthy influence, 
‘garded as ‘ta good preacher, 
rich in Christian experience and original 
in thought.” He lived and 
died lamented 

Rev. Jostan A. SCARRITI born 
in Simsbury, Conn., in 1792; joined 
the New England Conference in 1815, 


Bedtord, Sept. 1, 1860, aged So. 
was licensed to preach in 1801 


being re 
heloved 
veioved 


Was 


and, with the exception of three years’ 
location, he continued in the Itineracy 
until his death, rendering most excellent 
service as pastor and Presiding Elder. 
He was a member of two General Con 
ferences. After fifty years’ faithful ser- 
to the church of 


died, Nov. 12, 


vice his choice, he 
at Sandwich, N. H. 


* He was a noble specimen of the ear 


1dS05, 


ly Methodist itinerant, pious, devout, 
firm and faithful, emphatically strong, 
bold, vigorous, unwearied and self-sac- 
rificing.”’ 

Rev. ORLANDO HINDS 
Sandwich, N. H., April 
licensed to preach in 1809; joined 
the N. E. Conference in 1810. His 
first appointment was on the Ports- 
mouth circuit, with John Williamson. 


In 1832 he located, and with his fam- 


born in 
4, 1782; was 


was 
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ily resided at Chichester, N. H., where 
he died March 1, 1869. He was for 
several years in feeble health, but to 
the extent of his ability labered for 
the cause, continuing in service fifty- 
nine years. ‘“*He was a man of great 
personal dignity and urbanity of man 
ners, with a heart full of Christian sym 
pathy, always ready to assist without 
assuming to lead.” 

Kev. JouN Linvsey, born in Lynn, 
Mass., July 18, 1788 ; a local preacher 
in 1808 ; was admitted tou N. E. Con- 
ference in 1809, and appointed to 
New London (Conn.) circuit; New- 
market, Durham and _ Portsmouth, 
i810. He filled important appoint- 
ments at Portland, Nantucket, and 
Bristol, K. L., and was Presiding Elder 
and Bost 
tricts. He was subsejuently 
at New York city, New Hay 
hkeepsie. In 


- 
of Vermont, Lynn 


Poug! 1835-36 
agent of the Wesleyan Unive 

1842 agent of the American Bi 
Society, at Albany. In 1846 he 
charge of the Albany district 
siding Elder, and continue 
until, at the 

schene tady, i 

He was a pr 

possessed ere : 

His Lucy Nour e. 
Lynn, Mass., June 1g, 1853. 


Ww dow, 


is one of the professors in 


logical Department of boston 


GIN, WNO Was Lorn 


=a 
17 ‘? 


; also,in 1513 
which Jincluded 
He was a man, 
an acceptable preacher and an efficient 
Presiding Elder. Becoming superan- 
nuated, he settled at Wilbraham, Mass., 
where he died April 1, 1853. 

Rev. JoRDON RExForD, the first reg 
ularly stationed Methodist minister at 
Portsmouth, was a faithful and success- 
ful pastor. He entered the Itineracy 
in 1792. His first appointment was 
Pittsfield ( Mass.) circuit, New England 


of boston 


Portsmouth. pious 
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Conference ; thence to Lynn in 1793 ; 
the next year at Marblehead. He 
was to change, however, in three 
months with John Hill, whose field had 
the comprehensive title of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Rexford’s labors in Mar- 
blehead were attended by severe trials. 
On his first appointment to that town 
he was snow-balled through the streets. 
He married one of the original mem- 
bers of the society, and, having located 
in 1795, disappeared for thirteen years 
from the Conference roll ; but, in 1808 
joined again, and was appointed to 
Bristol, R. I. Subsequently he labored 
on the island of Nantucket, and on the 
Bristol and Portsmouth(R. I.) circuits, 
and at Portsmouth, N. H.. two years, 
1812-1 In 1814 he located; re- 
several years at Marblehead, 
and became a local preacher and the 
teacher of the upper town school. 
He lies buried at Pawtucket, R. 1. 
v. THomas W. Tucker, born in 
Boston Ay ril converted 
e and joined 
itted to the 
2, he contin- 
until 1849, 
rannuated and 
lirection of 
died in 
1871, the 
i.ngland 
years of 
upplied vari- 
emporarily, as occasion 
ealth permitted.” He 
God, a workman 
t te be ashamed, hand- 
word of truth. When 
was un- 
received for his services, 
in 1814, 3129.22, including board. 
Che late Edward T. Taylor, the cele- 
brated sailor preacher, of Boston, fa- 
miliarly  ¢ 


sided 


Ri 


when sixte 
the M. E. 
N. E 


reiation 


ous Charges, 

otfered an 
untlo 

arngnt } 


a 
stationed at Portsmouth he 


married and 


alled “Father Taylor,” in 
describing his early religious experi- 
ence at the Bromfield-strect church, 
refers to Mr. Tucker, who, when only 
ig years of age, was instrumental in 
causing him to go forward for prayers. 
Mr. Tucker spoke to him, and he 
yielded to his persuasive entreaties. 
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Taylor, in his characteristic style, said, 
“Twas dragged through the ‘ lubber- 
hole’ (the window), brought down by 
a broadside from the ‘74’ (Elijah 
Hedding), and fell into the arms of 
Thomas W. Tucker.”’ 

Rev. Josiah F. CHAMBERLAIN. was 
born in September, 1786, and died 
March 26, 1864. He was a member 
of the Vermont Conference. He 
commenced preaching in 1811, and 
was a very acceptable minister. In 
1816 he was stationed at Portsmouth, 
but Caleb Dustin, who was appointed 
to Salisbury, supplied the pulpit a con- 
siderable portion of the year. 

Rev. DaNiEL FILLMORE was born in 
Franklin, Conn., and, at the age of 
twenty-one, supplied on the Tolland 
circuit. In 1811 he joined the N. E. 
Conference. As a beloved itinerant 


he served the church about fifty years 
with remarkable fidelity and success. 
In 1852 he requested a superannuated 


relation, preaching occasionally. His 
pastorate at Portstmouth— 181 7-19—is 
of precious memory to the few aged 
pilgrims, now surviving, who were fa- 
vored by his ministrations. “He was 
a good man, amiable, honest, correct 
and punctual ; 
and faithful; an excellent sermonizer, 
and preéminently diligent, laborious 
and successful in pastoral duties. He 
died at Providence, R. I., August 13, 
1858. 

Rev. Martin RuTER, D. D., was born 
April 3, 1785, at Charlton, Mass., and 
united with the church in he 
became an exhorter in 1800, and was 
licensed to preach. In 1801, at the 
age of sixteen, he was admitted to the 
New York Conference ; in 1807 was 
appointed to Portsmouth. In 1808 
he was a member from New England 
of the first delegated Conference at its 
session at Baltimore. He was, in 
1818, the first Principal of the first 
Methodist Literary Institution in New 
England—the Newmarket Wesleyan 
Academy—which was subsequently re- 
moved to Wilbraham, Mass. Dr. Ru- 
ter was also a member of the General 
Conference of 1824 and 1836. He was 


as a minister, sincere 


1799 ; 
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a very able classical scholar, and a 
popular divine, exceedingly active and 
zealous in every sphere to which he 
was assigned. In 1819 he was ap- 
pointed to Portsmouth, but, by an ar- 
rangement with the Presiding Elder, 
he remained in charge of the academy, 
and Rev. Daniel Fillmore preached 
mainly at Portsmouth. Dr. Ruter was 
the editor of the New England Mts 
stonary Magazine, which was printed 
by Isaac Hili, at Concord, N. H., in 
1815, and preceded all other church 
publications. Four quarterly numbers 
were issued. He was elected Book 
Agent by the General Conference of 
1820, and was president of the Augusta 
College, Kentucky, in 1828 ; Alleghany 
College, Meadville, Pa., in 1834, and 
was appointed superintendent of a 
new mission in Texas, in 1837, and 
died at Washington, Texas, May 16, 
1838. He excelled as a preacher, be- 
came popular as an educator, and was 
an excellent organizer. His busy life 
was Christian activities. 
He willlong be reverently remembered 
by the church as one of the most use- 
ful and influential ministers of early 
American Methodism. 

Rev. Jacop SanBorn was born in 
Unity, N. H., May 16, com 
menced preaching August 14, 1811 ; 
joined the N. FE. 
1512; 


devoted to 


HRS 
17 


Conference in June, 
was agent for Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1846. He was stationed at im- 
portant places in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 
land, as pastor, and in charge of large 
districts as Presiding Elder. He be- 
came a supernumerary in 1850, and a 
resident of Concord, N. H., but 
preached more or less frequently, often 
regularly, until May 10, 1863, when he 
preached for the last time at Pem- 
broke, N. H., where he was first sta- 
tioned by the N. E. Conference in 
1812. He died at Concord, N. H., 
March 16, 1867. His second wife, 
whom he married June 21, 1826, sur- 
vived him, and now resides at Exeter, 
N.H. She was Eliza, the daughter of 
the late Abednego Robinson, Esq., of 
Portsmouth, and the sister of the late 
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wife of Rev. Samuel Kelley, who is al- 
ways remembered with affection. Jacob 
Sanborn “ belonged to the heroic age 
of N. E. Methodism, and was a hero 
among the moral heroes of that time.” 
He was eminently a good pastor, a 
powerful preacher, and deserved the 
excellent reputation which he won by 
his laborious and faithful services. 

Rev. Enocu Mupce, born in Lynn, 
Mass., June 21, 1776,died April 2, 
1850, aged 74 years. He has the dis 
tinction of being on record as the first 
native of New England who became a 
minister of the M. E. Church. He 
entered the ministry in 1793 the 
18th year of his age, having previously 
been active as a class leader, exhorter, 
and local preacher. In 1844 Mr. 
Mudge retired from effe: 
after a long, faithful and 
able service, greatly belov ed and high 
ly esteemed for his ability, zeal, « 
stancy and piety. ‘The 
Mudge, the heavent 


cicus to the 


in 


tive WOrkK, 


most accept- 


Mie 
name ol 
-minded, Ss pre 
church, and wll continue 
In re 
Portsmouth, where he was 
in 1821-22, he te, “I 
spent two years ina pleasant and com 
fortable manner, and left the church 
in peace.” The Portsmouth Direc 
tory, of 1821, ** Methodist 
Church, Methodist lane, leading from 
Vaughan street, Rev. Enoch Mudge, 
John 


; oured forth. 


as fragrant as oil 


lation to 


ter 
alert 
StLaLIOTICE 


wr 


gives, 


pastor, house, Islington street. 
Oxford, jr., sexton.” 

Rev. BenyaMIn Ray Hoyr was born 
in Braintree, Mass., June 6, 1759; 
died at Windham, N. H., October 
1872. 


0 
He was licensed as an exhort- 
er in 1807; became a preacher in 
1808 ; and united with the N. E. Con- 
ference in He was forty-six 
years in effective service and sixty-five 
years a minister of the M. E. church. 
He served nineteen years as Presiding 
Elder to great acceptance, and twenty- 
seven years as pastor. He was several 
times honored by his brethren in be- 
ing elected a delegate to the General 
Conference. He was interested in 
promoting the cause of Christian edu- 
cation, and was one of the founders 


1509. 
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and a trustee of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and also of the Newbury Semi- 
nary. ‘He was a ready and eloquent 
speaker, and, in his prime, was a man 
of power in the pulpit, drawing crowds 
wherever he preached.” His son, 
Dr. Francis S. Hoyt, editor of 
the Western Christian Advocate, was 
born in 1823, and has occupied im- 
portant positions in the literary insti- 
tutions of the church and the editorial 
profession. Another son, Albert H. 
Hoyt, Esq., a lawyer by profession, 
was, for a time, a resident of Ports- 
moath, where he is well and favorably 
known. 

Rev. EpHram WiLey commenced 
preaching in 1814, and was admitted 
to the N. E. Conference in 1818. He 
was popular and successful as a preach- 
er, a sweet singer, and a reasly, fluent 
and pleasant speaker.”’ His labors 
were greatly blessed and always ac- 
ceptable. He was connected during 
his ministerial] career with the New 
England, Maine, and East Maine 
Conferences, died at Jac kson, 
Louisiana, Sept. 30, 1864. aged 76, at 
of son, Professor 
George H. Wiley of Centenary Col- 
lege. 

Rev. Suiptey WELLS WILSON joined 
the New England Conference in 1813, 
and became one of its leading mem- 
bers. His talents were respectable, 
but not attractive in the 
pulpit. He was well informed, had 
some reputation as a writer, and in 
1832-3 edited Zion’s Herald. He 
received thirty appointments, the last 
being East Cambridge, Mass., where 
several gf his brethren took exception 
to his policy of inviting some of the 
unevangelical to unite with him in 
religious services on certain public 
occasions, which resulted in his with- 
drawing from the Methodist Episcopal 
church in 1843, and uniting with the 
Protestant Episcopal church. He pos- 
sessed a good spirit, loved the breth- 
ren, and died in peace. 

Rev. Witrur Fiske, D. D., who 
preached the dedication sermon of the 
State street M. E. church, Portsmouth, 


Rev. 


1 
ana 


the residence his 


especially 
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was one of the most noted men that 
Methodism has produced. He was 
the son of Hon. Judge Fiske ; was born 
in Brattleborough, Vermont, August 
31, 1792 ; and graduated with distin- 
guished honor in August, 1815, at 
Brown University, R. 1. Previous to 
entering “ Brown,” in 1314, he was in 
the sophomore class of 1812, of the 
University of Vermont, where he re- 
mained until the buildings were occu- 
pied by the army, during the war of 
1812. Graduating at the age of 23 
he entered upon the study of law, but 
relinquished that profession for the 
ministry. After a few months’ labor 
as an exhorter, he was licensed as a 
local preacher, March 14, 1818. His 
first sermon, at Lyndon, Vt.. gave 
promise of future eminence. His ser- 
vices on Craftsbury circuit were partic- 
ularly acceptable. He joined the N. 
E. Conference in 1818, and became 
an exceedingly eloquent, able and 


pious minister of the Gospel, and ren-’ 


dered invaluable services in the cause 
of Methodistic Education, as the be- 


loved principal of the Wesleyan Acad- 


emy at Wilbraham, Mass., for which 
a charter was obtained in November, 
1825. He removed to Wilbraham in 
May, 1826. In 1822 he was urged to 
accept the agency of the Newmarket 
Academy, then the only Methodist in- 
stitution of learning in New England ; 
but he declined the appointment. He 
was Presiding Elder of the Vermont 
district ; preached the election sermon 
before the legislature of Vermont in 
1826, and of Massachusetts in 1829. 
He was elected president of the La 
Grange College in Alabama in 1829, 
also Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in Canada, both of which 
offices he declined, as he could not 
be prevailed upon to separate himself 
from the educational interests of his 
denomination in New England. In 
1830 he was elected president of Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Conn., 
of which he was one of the founders. 
He was elected Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of the United 
States in 1836, but did not ac ept the 
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office, believing he could be more use- 
ful to the church in other capacities, 
particularly in developing his plans for 
Christian education and culture. He 
preferred to be an educator rather 
than one of the chief officers of the 
church. He was influential as a dele- 
gate to the General Conference in 
1828 and 1832. His positive declina- 
tion alone prevented him from repre- 
senting his conference in 1836. In 
that year he was sent as a delegate to 
the British Wesleyan Conference. He 
dignified every position he occupied, 
and exerted a commanding influence 
in the denomination for good, rank- 
ing deservedly high as an educator, 
preacher, orator, debater, and writer. 
rhe memory of the “learned and 
sainted Fisk ”’ continues a goodly her- 
itage, beautiful and symmetrical in 
character and goodness. He died at 
Middletown, Conn., Feb. 22, 1839, 
and his body reposes in the College 
Cemetery. 

Rev. JOHN NEWLAND Marrirr was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, Dec. 28, 
1794. He embarked from his native 
city Feb. 1, 1819, in the Brig “ Stan- 
dard,” for Boston, but left the vessel 
at Mayo, one of the Cape Verde Is- 
lands, coming thence in the Brig 
‘* Menton” to New York city, where 
he arrived April 21, 1819. His pa- 
rents, members of the Episcopal 
Church, were interested in the Wes- 
leyan movement. He was, however, 
educated in the Established Church, 
and joined the Wesleyans in 1813. 
From an early period he had deter- 
mined on entering the ministry, and 
at the age of nineteen he commenced 
public exhortations, evincing a power 
and ability which foreshadowed his 
future fame as a preacher of the 
gospel. 

His father died when the future pul- 
pit orator was twelve years of age. 
Wm. H. Maffitt, m. p., who accompa- 
nied his brother trom Dublin, and who 
died in 1841, in North Carolina, is 
authority for the statement that Mr. 
Maffitt never engaged in any mercan- 
tile profession or pursued any voca- 
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tion other than the Christian ministry, 
to which he consecrated himself in 
early life, being profoundly impressed 
that he was divinely called to that 
work. In six weeks after becoming a 
disciple he attempted to fill an appoint- 
ment, and occasionally preached in 
halls, open fields and public streets, 
and was called the Young Enthusiast. 
His wife (to whom he was married 
when quite a young man) and his 
widowed mother, as well as many 
friends, opposed his ministerial aspira- 
tions and did not favor his emigrating 
to America. He, however, 
on leaving Ireland, and in 
with his brother William, 
physician, embarked Dublin in 
1819. His wife and children came to 
the United States a few 
The morning after 
York city he inquired for the 
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great he was assigned to N 

New Haven, Middletown and Hart 

ford, spending a full in each 

place, preaching three times on the 

Sabbath and from four to 

week evenings. 

Mr. Maffitt united with the New 
England Conference in 1822, with which 
he was connected for ten years, occu- 
pying important stations and acquir- 
ing a notable reputation by his elo- 
quent diction and rare powers of ora- 
tory. He became very popular as the 
silver-tongued Irish poet-preacher, and 


was 
w London 


Week 


) 
il 


five times 
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was eminently successful in attracting 
crowds, moving the masses, and in- 
ducing large numbers to surround the 
altar for prayers and to commence a 
Christian life. Mr. Maffitt’s meetings 
were always crowded. ‘Che churches 
where he preache ! were filled to their 
utmost capacity long before the hour 
of meeting. Camp meetings were fre- 
quently the scenes of his greatest 
triumphs. In July, 1821, he preached 
at a camp meeting on Long Island to 
fifteen thousand people a sermon of 
wonderful eloquence and _ persuasive 
power. In September, 1821, on his 
way to Boston, he stopped at Milford, 
Mass., 


} 


= 
pied 


where he electrified the assem- 
thousands at a meeting. 
At Boston, he prea hed at the Brom- 
field-street M. E. church. His fame 

eded him, and efforts in 
over- 


camp 


his 
vere repres ‘nted as 
whelming. In the spring of 1822 he 
returned to New York city, where he 
labored for a rt time very 
reat success. ‘turning thence to 
e was heard with in- 
lor several years. 


} 
members oO! 


with 


tne 
igham county, who 
led the camp meeting at Kings- 
N. H., in 1842, well remember 
hat when Mr. Maffitt was preaching 


ton, 


rain descended quite copiously, 


audience was so capti- 


earnest eloquence that 
-d patient stand- 
nbrellas spread for upward 


, until the service 


hee = 
isteners, 


was con- 
g he lo- 
n New York city, preaching 
lecturing at his discretion. 
In 1830 he edited a paper called 
New York Cabinet, and issued 
several numbers. In 1831 he was 
without appointment, and began a re- 
markable career as an Evangelist in the 
Southern States. In 1832 he located, 
continuing his labors as an Evangelist. 
In 1833 he issued, with Rev. Lewis 
Garrett, at Nashville, Tenn. a 
weekly journal called the Wes¢- 
ern = «Methodist, now the Caris- 


leaving New England, 
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tian Advocate, the central organ 
of the M. E. Church, South. In 
1836-7 he was the agent of LaGrange 
College, Alabama, and was elected to 
the chair of Elocution and Belles 
Lettres in that institution. He preach- 
ed extensively, thousands were attract- 
ed to his meetings, and were wonder- 
fully influenced by his impassioned 
eloquence. A quickened religious in- 
terest resulted from his labors, and 
large accessions were made to the 
church through his instrumentality. 
In 1841 he was elected Chaplain of 
Congress. Afterward he went to 
Auburn, N. Y., and in 1845-6 edited 
the Calvary Token, a monthly paper. 
He resided in New York and vicinity 
until 1847, when he went to Arkansas, 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. He remained there 
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two years, and then visited the prin- 
cipal cities of the South, preaching 
to great congregations. He died sud- 
denly at Toulmanville, near Mobile, 
Ala., May 28, 1850. At a post-mor- 
fem examination his heart was found 
literally broken, crushed by unmer- 
ited slanders. He was relentlessly 
pursued, the ostensible result of 
an unfortunate second marriage. 
He had been preaching at Mobile, 
where a paper, called the Mational 
olice Gazette, published in New York 
city, containing articles against him, 
was freely circulated. An_ extra 
edition was printed, sent to Mo- 
bile, and sold about the church where 
he was preaching. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


JOHN SMITH WOODMAN. 


In a family burying-ground in the 
old town of Durham, there stands a 
plain monument with this inscription, 
“ Here lie the remains of the Woodman 
family, who have occupied these grounds 
since 1659. Here are the graves of 
seven generations. John Woodman, 
Esq., who came from Newbury, Mass., 
born 1630, died 1706; his son Jona- 
than, born 1665, died 1729; his son 
John, born 1701, died 1777; his son 
Capt. Jonathan, born 1743, died 1811 ; 
his son Nathan Woodman, born 1789, 
died 1869.” ‘To this last is now added 
John Smith Woodman, who was born 
September 6, 1819, and who died May 
g, 1871, and his daughter Fannie, who 
died in infancy. 

Near this grave-yard, on rising 
ground overlooking the Oyster river, 
stands the Woodman homestead, built 
by Capt. John Woodman, about 1659. 
It was constructed of heavy pine logs, 
the second story projecting over the 
first, and had various small windows 
and port-holes, it being intended to 


serve as a fortress for the early settle- 
ment. It was in one instance, at least, 
attacked by Indians and successfully 
defended. ‘This old  garrison-house 
has been much changed to meet the 
wants of modern times, so that it now 
presents the appearance of a commodi- 
ous and substantial farm-house. It 
has been occupied by six generations 
of Woodmans, but Prof. John 3. 
Woodman left no children, it has re- 
cently passed into other hands. 

The town of Newbury, Mass., was 
settled in 1635, and in this year Ed- 
ward Woodman and his wife Joanna, 
with their two sons, Edward and John, 
came over from Corsham, Woltshire, 
England, and settled there. 

Of the ninety-one grantees who 
settled Newbury, fifteen were styled 
*Mr.,”’ and Edward Woodman was of 
this number. Mr. Joshua Coffin, in 
his ‘‘ List of some of the Descendants 
of Mr. Edward Woodman,” says of 
him, “he was a man of influence, de- 
cision andenergy. * * Mr. Wood- 


as 
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man was a deputy to the General 
Court in 1636, ’37, '39, and '43. In 
1638, 41, '45, and ’46, he was one of 
the three commissioners to end small 
causes in Newbury, and at various 
times held other offices of profit and 
trust in town and state. Among his 
other commissions he had one from 
the state ‘to see people marry,’ of 
which, in 1681, he thus speaks,—‘an 
unprofitable commission ; I quickly laid 
aside the work, which has cost me 
many a bottle of sack and liquor, 
when friends and acquaintances have 
been concerned.’”’ 

John, later known as Capt. John, 
came to Oyster river, now Durham, in 
1659. In 1694 five of the twelve 
garrison-houses located here were de- 
stroyed by the Indians,—Capt. Wood- 
man’s being one of those that success- 
fully resisted the attack. For a period 
of almost fifty years the 
Capt. Woodman frequently appears in 
the provincial records, and in such 
connections as to show clearly that he 
had an active and honorable part in 
the defence and development of the 
colony. 

Nathan, the father of Prof. Wood- 
man, was a sturdy farmer, as all his 
ancestors had been, noted for indus- 
trious and frugal habits and the strictest 
integrity. He was of an amiable dis- 
position, and had an open hand for 
every tale of distress, delighting espe- 
cially in rendering aid and encourage- 
ment to the young, and many owed to 
him, in large measure, their success in 
life. In his later years, his means 
having become ample, he grew more 
and more liberal, and contributed 
generously to the support of 
gospel, and to a large number of 
worthy charities. Prof. Woodman’s 
mother was a woman of great force of 
character, and large intellectual endow- 
ments. Fond of literature, she was 
heartily alive to the value of education, 
and ambitious for her family, and to 
her he was largely indebted for his 
love of literature and art, as well as 
his careful and pains-taking habits. 
From her he learned to read, and what- 


the 


name of 
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ever books suited to his age were to 
be had she put into his hands. When 
he was thirteen he had mastered the 
subjects taught in the district school, and 
went to the academy at South Berwick, 
Me. During a part of the next year 
he attended a private school in his 
native town taught by Dr. ‘Timothy 
Hilliard, under whom he began the 
study of Latin, having already com- 
menced French atSouth Berwick. The 
good doctor seems to have had an 
especial horror of picture-drawing, and 
in yielding to his artistic tendencies 
the future professor brought himself 
several times into serious difficulty, and 
was once or twice severely punished. 
This however did not eradicate the 
strongly inherited tendency, and he 
continued to fill the odd moments with 
his pencil, covering the margins and 
fly leaves of his books with all sorts of 
pictures. In later life his pencil was 


his never failing companion, adding to 
his pleasure in his gayer moods, and 
affording solace in times of annoyance 


and vexation. ‘That picture-drawing 
did not seriously interfere with his 
serious studies, may be inferred from 
the following entry in his diary, made 
in November following his thirteenth 
birth-day,—‘“‘surveyed the farm and 
found it to contain fifty-one acres, 
twenty-nine rods.” 

In the autumn of 1835 young 
Woodman returned to South Berwick 
academy, where he remained for the 
next three years, being occupied a part 
of each year in teaching, or working 
on his father’s farm, and toward the 
close of 1835 making a voyage from 
Boston to New Orleans and return. 
He had wanted for some time to give 
up his studies and go to sea. His 
friends tried in vain to dissuade him 
from this idea, and at length his father 
decided to give him a taste of sea life. 
He accordingly shipped him on a 
vessel bound for New Orleans. The 
voyage was long and stormy, the work 
hard and unromantic ; and our would- 
be sailor was glad to accept the cap- 
tain’s offer, made in accordance with a 
previous understanding with the father, 
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to return as a passenger. This voyage 
effectively cured him of sea-fever, yet 
the ocean always had a strong attrac- 
tion for him, and in later life, whenever 


im a sei-port town, he was fond of 


walking about the wharves, going on 
board vessels and talking with sea- 
faring men. 

During the last two years of his 
stay at South Berwick, the principal of 
the academy was Stephen Chase, who, 
in March, 1838, became tutor at Dart- 
mouth College, and in August of the 
same year was made professor of mathe 
matics. In the last year of his aca- 
demic course, he was president of the 
Ciceronian, a literary society « 
of students, 
the valedictory oration. 

In August, entered the 
freshman class of Dartmouth college, 
which numbered one hundred and one 
the largest class that has ever ent 
and numbering eighty-five at gra 
tion,—the 
out. Of 
T. Akerman, at ; 
United States ; Judge Lincoit 
ham, of Mass. ; Benjamin F. 
late governor of La. ; 


ymposed 
and at graduation gave 


1838, he 


red, 


largest that has ever 


h } 
this ciass were 


riand 
Hiram Orcut 
p., the veteran teacher ; Johr 
brick, LL. p., the well-kn 

the late John 8. S 

of the court of 

Q.; S. J. Spaldi: 


port, Mass. ; the | 


Bench, P. 


. } 
VCWDUTY- 


| vier, M. 
D., superintendent of the McLean Asy 
lum, at Somerville, } 
Walker, U.S. 
to name other 
tinction. 

During each winter of 


his college 
course Mr. Woodman taught school, 
the first year at Madbury, the second 
in his own town, the third and fourth 
in the academy at Henniker. 

At this time, and until 1866-7, there 
were practically but three terms in the 
college year, thirty-two weeks in all, 
with a vacation of twelve weeks from 
Thanksgiving. During this time, how- 
ever, there was a term of six weeks, 
attendance being optional, the subjects 
taught varying from year to year, and 
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not being regarded as part of the regu- 
lar college course. ‘The attendance on 
this short term was generally very small, 
the larger part of the students being 
occupied in teaching. Under this 
system the was chiefly in the 
number of studies pursued, not in 
accurate and thorough scholarship, and 
it certainly tended very strongly to 
develop the best traits of manly charac- 
ter. 

In the spring vacation of his sopho 
more year, he was employed by Presi- 
dent Lord to survey a piece of land, 
and seems to have performed the work 
satistactorily,. 

Drawing not being taught in the 
regular college course, in his sopho 
more began to 
turn his picture making habit to good 
account, and gave instruction to vol 
unteer classes, 


loss 


and junior vears he 


one of which numbered 
forty members. In the spring 


5 


vaca- 
tion of his junior year, he drew a 
ancient Italy for use 
, and it has served 
a good purpose to the present time. 
Under dat July 

find this 
at d with 

Have permitted 


mv college cot 


in the college classes 


Cidss 
nothing interrupt 
irse. | nave peen 


1 } 
i 


ull 


formly wealth, always present 
int time, at all lectures designed 


recitations, and never 
once absent from 
pravers in the f years’ ¢ 


With great 


ability, 
such rare fidelity to duty, we should 


intellectual 


expect thorough scholarship and 

What his exact rank 
may have been in his class, I do 
know, though he stood among the 
and in mathematics far above all others. 
Immediately after graduation he began 
the study of law with John A. Richard- 
son, Esq., of Durham, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College in the class of 1819. 
A few months later, a tempting offer in- 
duced him to suspend his studies and 
go to Charleston, S. C., as a teacher. 
Here he remained for four years, teach- 
ing with very marked success, and 
studying as opportunity offered. In 


large 
attainments. 
not 


first, 
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1845 the following appears in his diary ; 
‘Spent the summer in close. teaching 
and in the study of literature. Studied 
Johnson, Addison, Pope. Have written 
a good deal.” In the winter of 1846 
Mr. Woodman gave up his position in 
Charlestown, and in April started for 
Europe. 

He was now twenty-seven, but 
mature far beyond his years. From 
boyhood he had been a close student, 
and was well prepared to profit by 
foreign travel. He spent sixteen 
months abroad, traversing France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Italy, making long trips on foot. ‘The 
observations and impressions of the 
journey were embodied in a series of 
letters to the Charleston (S. C.) News 
and the New Hampshire Patriot. He 
seems to have been especially interest- 
ed in the art and agriculture of the 
countries which he visited, and on 
these and kindred subjects he gathered 
a vast amount of information. While 
prizing books at their full value, he 
was never a book-worm, and fully re- 


cognized the fact that they contain but 
dead knowledge, which can best be 


vitalized by the friction that comes 
from contact with the world, and by 
the observation of men and _ things. 
He felt that the scholar especially 
needs the advantages of travel, and 
while without them he is likely to 
become illiberal and narrow-minded, 
he above all others is in condition to 
profit by them to the fullest extent. 

Mr. Woodman now returned to his 
law studies, which he had never wholly 
laid aside, completing them with Hon. 
Daniel M. Christie, of Dover, and 
was admitted to the Strafford county 
bar at the January term, 1848. Two 
of his college classmates were now 
settled in Salmon Falls, the one asa 
pastor, the Rev. S. J. Spalding, p. p., 
of Newburyport, Mass.; the other as 
a physician, the late Dr. John E. Tyler. 
Through their influence, though he 
had already opened an office in Dover, 
Mr. Woodman settled in the then small 
but growing manufacturing town of 
Salmon Falls. 
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Clients in Mr. Woodman’s office were 
not numerous, but the cases intrusted 
to him were faithfully attended to and 
ably managed, and his spare time de- 
voted to severe legal studies. He was 
soon regarded as one of the best 
read lawyers at the Strafford county 
bar. 

In June, 1850, he was appointed 
commissioner of common schools for 
Strafford county, and in August elected 
secretary of the state board of educa- 
tion. In this capacity he wrote the 
first report of the board of education, 
a report abounding in sound 
and practical suggestions. 

In January, 1851, he was chosen 
professor of mathematics in Dartmouth 
college, to succeed his old teacher, 
Prof. Stephen Chase, then recently 
deceased, who for thirteen years had 
filled the mathematical chair with 
distinguished ability. This position 
he occupied for four years, resigning 
in July, 1856, to resume the practice 
of law. When Prof. Woodman enter- 
ed on the duties of his office at Dart- 
mouth, there were two hundred and 
thirty-seven students, with eight pro- 
and one instructor. ‘These 
were Profs. Haddock, Young, Hubbard, 
Brown, Sanborn, Noyes, Woodman, 
and Putnam. Profs. Shurtleff and 
Crosby had resigned, but their names 
still appeared on the catalogue ; the 
former as Professor Emeritus of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy ; 
the latter as Professor Emeritus of the 
Greek Language and Literature. Cle- 
ment Long was at this time instructor 
in Intellectual Philosophy and Political 
Economy. ‘The president was Nathan 
Lord, who succeeded Bennett Tyler 
in 1828, and for thirty-five years served 
the college with rare fidelity and signal 
ability. Of the members of the 
academic faculty, as then constituted, 
Profs. Hubbard, Brown, Sanborn and 
Noyes, are still living. The latter re- 
signed in January of the present year. 
Prof. Hubbard, having removed to 
New Haven, Conn., in 1865, resigned 
in 1866, but continued his instruction 
in the medical college, where he was 


sense 


fessors 
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elected professor in 1871, which posi- 
tion he has now resigned on the com- 
pletion of his forty-seventh annual 
course of chemical lectures. Prof. 
Brown resigned his professorship in 


1861, to assume the presidency of 


Hamilton College, which position he 
occupied for fourteen years, but is now 
connected with the college as instruc- 
tor in intellectual science. Prof. San- 
born, after having been in the service 
of the college for forty-seven years, 
resigned in 1882. 

From the time of his appointment 
as commissioner of schools for Strafford 
county, in 1850, to his death, Prof. 
Woodman took a lively interest in 
popular education, and was in some 
way connected with every important 
educational movement in the state 
during this period. In 1851 he was 


one of the commissioners to devise 


plans for and locate the state reform 
At the June session of the 
legislature in 1852 the commissioners 
presented a very full and able report, 
which Prof. Woodman had _ prepared. 


school. 


It was recommended to locate the 
school on the Jeremiah S. Abbott farm, 
onthe banks of Long Pond in Concord, 
and while diversity of opinions and 
conflicting interests prevented this 
recommendation from being accepted, 
the general views set forth in the re- 
port were adopted, and later carried 
into effect. During the years 1852-3 
and 1853-4, Professor Woodman was 
school commissioner for Grafton county. 
His predecessor in this office was Rev. 
Charles Shedd, and his successor the 
Rev. Mr. Squares. Each year he 
visited every town in the county, often 
traveling on foot, giving lectures and 
addresses, and in various ways endeav- 
oring to awaken an intelligent interest 
ineducation. Hisenthusiasm, coupled 
with sound common sense and a knowl- 
edge of men, enabled him to address 
his audiences with remarkable success. 
In many of the towns which he visited 
he could find no one willing to speak 
on account of a lack of experience. 
To overcome this difficulty he was in 
the habit of asking some of the prin- 
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cipal men in the place to occupy a 
front seat, and when he had spoken to 
request them to express their views on 
the subjects under consideration, saying 
“just keep your seat if you prefer it.” 
He once remarked that some of the 
soundest views and best suggestions 
he had ever heard on education were 
made by plain men sitting in their 
seats, who could not be prevailed upon 
to stand and address an audience. 
During the two years he was com- 
missioner, Prof. Woodman held six 
institutes, among the most interesting 
and valuable that have been held in 
the county. Those for 1852-3 were 
at North Enfield, Littleton, and Went- 
worth, and at the first one hundred 
and fourteen members were in attend- 
ance. The institutes for 1853-4 
were held at Plymouth, Lisbon, and 
Canaan. At the latter there were one 
hundred and forty members, a larger 
number than had attended any previ- 
ous institute in the county. During 
this period Prof. Woodman contributed 
frequent articles to the newspapers of 
the state on educational subjects. 

He gave an address, October 2, 
1851, before the Connecticut River 
Valley Agricultural Society, at Haver- 
hill; and September 1, 1852, an ad- 
dress before the Associated Alumni of 
the Merrimack Normal Institute at 
Reed’s Ferry, both of which were pub- 
lished. In the former he treated of 
farming in New Hampshire in a very 
able and interesting manner, showing 
much practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and embodying the results of 
careful study and extended and minute 
observation. In the latter he chose 
the theme, “ What is good instruction ?”’ 
and handled it in a masterly way. He 
also gave several lectures, and made 
addresses on various public occasions. 
His style was marked by clearness and 
vigor, and while he was by no means a 
graceful speaker, his matter was such 
as to command attention, and audiences 
always listened to him with delight 
and profit. By study and practice 
in speaking he overcame his natural 
timidity, and in his later public ef- 
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forts there was an indescribable charm. 
It might seem that all these things 
would interfere with his college 
or at least absorb the time that should 
be devoted to mathematical studies ; 
but Prof. Woodman was an indefatiga- 
ble worker, and outside matters receiv- 
ed very little attention except during 
vacation. Hewasanefficient, thorough 
and popular instructor, and greatly re- 
spected by his classes. In token of 
their appreciation of his labors in their 
behalf, the sophomore class in the 
autumn of 1852, presented him a 
handsome silver pitcher. ‘Though 
eminently successful as an instructor, 
Prof. Woodman wished for a_ wider 
field of activity than a chair of mathe- 
matics offered, and accordingly resign- 
ing his professorship, in July, 1856, he 
resumed the practice of law in Boston. 

In 1851 the Chandler Scientific 
Department of. Dartmouth college had 
been established by the trustees, in 
accepting the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, bequeathed to them by Abiel 
Chandler, Esq., a native of Concord, 


N. H. 


duties, 


It had been opened in 1852, 
under the charge of the faculty, with 
ex-Senator James W. Patterson, then a 
tutor in the college, as executive officer. 


Patterson 
Professor 

1856, on 

Woodman, 


In 1853 Mr. 
Chandler 
and in the 
Prof. succeeded him = as 
professor of mathematics in the old 
college, still teaching in the Chandler 
Scientific Department, and remaining 
as its executive officer. 

The course of study in the Chandler 
Department had been at first but three 
years, and young men had been ad- 
mitted with but a very limited prepara- 
tion. ‘To carry out the intent of the 
founder, and meet more fully the de- 
mands of the times, the trustees saw 
the advisability of raising the require- 
ments for admission, and extending 
the three years to four. To carry out 
this new programme, Prof. Patterson, 
being already much _ overworked, 
another professor was needed, and the 
board invited Mr. Woodman to the 
chair of civil engineering, and to the 


was made 
of Mathematics, 
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general charge of the Chandler Scien- 
tific Department. He entered on the 
discharge of his duties at the opening 
of the college year 1857-5. At this 
time there were but three scientific 
schools in the country. The Poly- 
technic, at Troy, the Sheffield, at Yale, 
and the Lawrence, at Harvard; the 
two latter still in their infancy, not as 
vet having demonstrated their right to 
exist. The old time college course, 
excellent in itself, and which had serv- 
ed a noble purpose, was still maintained 
in its integrity. Optional courses ex- 
isted in but few colleges, and only to a 
very limited extent. Dartmouth had 
a professorship of geology and chemis- 
try, filled by one of the ablest scientific 
men of the time, Prof. O. P. Hubbard, 
a distinguished pupil of Silliman ; and 
another of natural philosophy and 
astronomy, the incumbent of which 
was Prof. Ira Young, the father of 
Prof. Charles A. Young, the celebrated 
astronomer ; and though but a limited 
amount of time could be devoted to 
these subjects, yet she was fully abreast 
of other great colleges in science 
teaching. The modern languages 
were not taught at all in the required 
course at Dartmouth, though some 
opportunity was afforded for their study 
in the short winter term, attendance 
on which was entirely voluntary. 
Without trenching seriously on the 
domain of the Latin, Greek, and Phi- 
losophy, very little attention could be 
given to either the sciences or the 
modern languages. Prof. Woodman, 
like many others, felt that to take more 
time from the old course of study 
would be to weaken it, if not to endan- 
ger its very existence. But the field 
of learning had become so enlarged 
that it could no longer be compassed 
by asingle course of study. Itseemed 
to him best that the old should remain 
substantially as it was, and that by it 
there should be built up a liberal train- 
ing, based mainly on the sciences, 
mathematics, and the modern languages. 

President Lord was greatly surprised 
and distressed, when, on the 27th of 
March, 1851, he received a communi- 
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cation from Hon. Francis B. Hayes, 
and J. J. Dixwell, Esq., of Boston, 
announcing a legacy of fifty thousand 
dollars “for the establishment and 
support of a permanent department or 
school of instruction in said college, 
in the practical and useful arts of life, 


under the supervision of a board of 


” 


visitors.” Dr. Lord’s annoyance did 
not arise from the fact that the founda- 
tion was to be under the supervision 
of visitors, for it does not appear that 
he had a hankering for arbitrary power ; 
but that this munificent donation had 
not been given to carry forward the 
work of the old college, then greatly in 
need of funds. Trained as a theolo- 
gian, exceedingly conservative by na- 
ture, with very 
modern science, and with no sympathy 
with it, this is not to be wondered at. 
He had, therefore, grave doubts about 
the advisability of accepting Mr. 
Chandler’s legacy, and were 
shared by several members of the 
board of trustees. After long dis 
cussion and careful 
the whole subject, at the meeting of 
the board in July, 1851, it was unani- 
mously resolved, “‘that the trustees 
accept with gratitude the munificent 
donation of the late Abiel Chandler, 
Esq.. * * * as a sacred trust 
committed to the charge of the college 
to be administered and executed 
according to the design and intent of 
the liberal donor, and that they pledge 
the best exertions of the board, under 
the guidance of a wise Providence, 
faithfully and religiously to fulfill his 
benevolent purpose.” 

Dr. Lord had a horror of novelties. 
With clear and distinct views on all 
subjects that came under his observa- 
tion, he accorded the same freedom to 
all. He never forced his peculiar 
views on any, and his personal friends 
often differed widely from him in belief. 
On the other hand he made no secret 
of his views on any subject, and never 
hesitated, on suitable occasions, to give 
the reasons for the faith that was in 
him. He never rested in the letter of 
the law, violating its plain intent, nor 


these 


little knowledge of 


consideration of 
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trod devious and doubtful paths, but 
always walked in his manhood in the 
clear light of day. Though regretting 
the direction which Mr. Chandler’s gift 
had taken, and being by no means clear 
in regard to the desirability of accept- 
ing it, when it had been formally ac- 
cepted by the trustees,.he set himself 
to work heartily to carry out legally and 
efficiently Mr. Chandler's ideas. “The 
trustees,” he said, “having accepted 
Mr. Chandler’s trust, are bound to 
carry it out according to his ideas. 
But they accepted his ideas first, or 
they would not have undertaken his 
proposed work.” Mr. Chandler's will 


had been drawn by Hon. Francis B. 
Hayes, who was his friend and legal 
adviser, and thoroughly possessed of 


his ideas in regard to the department 
of instruction which he wished to 
establish, and Mr. Hayes and J. J. 
Dixwell, Esq., were appointed by Mr. 
Chandler trustees of the trust. With 
these gentlemen Dr. Lord had been in 
frequent and full communication, and 
thus became familiar with the design 
of the donor. 

This is what he says in regard to it: 
“The management of Mr. Chandler’s 
trust requires a change in the organiza- 
tion of the college order. But the 
change will consist mainly of additions. 
The regular course is left untouched, 
no arrangement is made or contem- 
plated that will diminish the number, 
quantity, or proportion of the studies 
or exercises heretofore established as a 
foundation for the learned professions. 
These will be liable to be interpenetrat- 
ed by the spirit and genius of the new 
department, but the influence will be 
reciprocal. Nothing will necessarily 
be lost by either. The system is in- 
tended to be one of mutual giving and 
receiving, with a view to the more natu- 
ral and perfect development of all the 
branches, and a greater corresponding 
usefulness of the College. 

By this new organization the College 
receives preparatory students and 
classes of undergraduates, who con- 
template, not the professional but the 
active pursuits of life. It introduces 
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new branches and methods of study 
adapted to this description of young 
men, and it creates a new degree, the 
degree of Bachelor in Science, intended 
to be equivalent to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Its scope is to elevate me 
chanical and industrial pursuits, and 
give to material science and labor a 
social and _ political consequence in a 
higher proportion than they have here- 
tofore held to the professional. It 


implies that all the departments of 


knowledge and occupation are equally 
necessary to the subsistence and_ well- 
being of society, and that they have 
hitherto not held their natural and 
proper relation to each other. Its aim 
is to restore that natural and constitu- 
tional propriety.” 

In 1851 the college authorities sent 
out a circular, in which they said, “ The 
Chandler Scientific School, in its full 
course of instruction, aims at a liberal 
education on a scientific instead of a 
classical basis.” 

In 1863 Professor Woodman pub- 
lished a pamphlet giving a “ Statement 


of the Conditions and Objects of the 


Chandler Scientific Department 
Dartmouth College,”’ headed “ A Liber- 
al Education or Not.” In 1867 he 
issued a circular setting forth the aims 
and needs of the Chandler Scientific 
Department, and explaining the prog- 
ress which had already been made. 
This circular was accompanied by let- 
ters from President Smith, Ex- President 
Lord, Gen. George Stark, Hon. Onslow 
Stearns, Judge Steele, of Vermont, and 
Hon. S. M. Wheeler. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, June 8, 1867. 

I desire to commend the carefully pre- 
pared and impressive statement in re- 
spect to the Scientific Department of 
Dartmouth College, drawn up by the 
Senior Instructor, Professor Woodman, 
to the favorable consideration of the 
friends of education. Called as Lam. in 
my official relations, to a constant and 
close observation of the Department, I 
am happy to bear the most decided testi- 
mony to the manliness. earnestness, and 
diligence of the students, and the com- 
prehensiveness. symmetry and thorough- 
ness of the course of study. Ido not 
believe that a better training is given, to 


of 
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say the least, at any similar Institution 
in our country. I trust the appeal for 
additiona) pecuniary means will not be 
in vain. While all the objects named 
are important, lam particularly inter- 
ested in the suggestions respecting a 
fund in aid of worthy but indigent young 
men. Such a fund ought at once to be 
established. What better use of money 
can be made thanin providing for the 
greater efficiency of an Institution which 
has held, and is still to hold so important 
a place among our educational forees? 
ASA D. SMITH, PResIDENT. 


[FROM EX-PRESIDENT LORD. ] 
HANOVER, N. H., May, 1867. 

The circular of Professor Woodinan, 
concerning the Chandler Scientific De- 
partment of Dartmouth College. sets 
torth truly and wisely. in my judgment, 
the design, history, deserts and wants 
of that Department. My own personal 
connection and intimate acquaintance 
with it from the beginning till within a 
recent period, will justify my commenda- 
tion of the Professor's circular to the re- 
gards of all who may receive it. 

The Acadeinical Department of the 
College will not fail to receive a large 
share of the public patronage. The 
numerous Alumni and the friends of 
professional learning in general will not 
suffer it to languish for want of adequate 
ineans of instruction and discipline. It 
may be confidently trusted to their sym- 
pathies and active charities. ‘They will 
stand to their resolutions and fulfill their 
pledges. 

The Scientific Department has yet to 
make its way to a corresponding favor. 
I would accordingly commend it on the 
grounds suggested by the Professor. and, 
more particularly, in view of the necessi- 
ty now becoming constantly more evi- 
dent of a higher education in the **prae- 
tical and useful arts of life.” 

It is clear to all considerate observers 
that the tendency of society every where 
is rapidly increasing in that direction, 
Agriculture. manufactures, trade, engin- 
eering, military necessities, the fine arts, 
and industrial pursuits in general, with 
the commerce ensuing to a more extend- 
ed and busy civilization. necessarily en- 
gage the many, while merely profession- 
al pursuits are confined to comparatively 
few, and are likely to decline in the gen- 
eral estimation. Whatever differences 
of opinion may exist as to the remote 
consequences of this remarkable drift, 
it certainly is undeniable. It is a law, 
no more to be overcome than that of 
gravity. It is the part of wisdom. there- 
lore, not to resist the law, which would 
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be fruitless. and probably injurious, but 
so to use and apply it as best to avert or 
neutralize its possible. or certain dan- 
gers, and make it subservient, on the 
whole. to christian andl patriotic ends. 

To those ends it becomes clearly the 
duty of all good men and citizens to sus- 
tain. regulate and diguify our scientitie 
institutions. They should not be left to 
any bad accidents. ‘They should not be 
suffered to languish in any one locality. 
and become disproportionately powerful 
and exorbitant in another. A 
foundation, wherever wisely laid. and 
thus far built upen sfully and 
honorably. should be strengthened. and 
the superstructure furnished agreeably 
to its natural occasions. New Hampshire 
should not be overshadowed, in this 
spect. by any sister State. The Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth should be 
kept up to its design. in due proportion 
to the Academical, and to the important 
district of country which it represents. 
It should have determined friends and 
patrons, and they should look well to its 
administration, that it may be conducted 
on the righteous and benevolent. princi- 
ples and with the ability and zeal con- 
templated by its high-minded and gener- 
ous founder. The young wen who might 
resort to it. from whatever quarter, 
should find here means and opportunities 
as ample as could be afforded elsew here, 
and should perceive themselves to be 
trained answerably to the demands now 
every where made upon scientific men. 

Dartmouth has deserved well of the 
State and the country. [thas done, prob- 
ably. its full share for the learned pro- 
fessions. Its late scientific endowment 
gives it an additional advantage. To 
strengthen adequately this new member 
will be to add vigor and tone to the In- 
stitution as a whole. Wherefore, let this 
and every member be helped together, 
that the whole body may grow by that 
which every part supplies, and thus sub- 
serve effectually and permanently the 
general interests of the State. 

N. LORD. 
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DERBY LINE, VT., May 24, 1867. 

My DEAR SiR :—Your favor and circu- 
lar relating to the Chandler Department 
in Dartmouth College are received. and 
Iam happy to answer.if youthink any 
thing I can say will be of service. 

The very searching and extended 
examination of the several classes in 
that Department, which I had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing last year. added to the 
considerable acquaintance | before had 
with the School. warrant me. I think. in 
indorsing all you state in the cireular of 
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the course and method of instruction, 
the character of the students, and the 
claim of the School to the sympathy and 
encouragement of the public. L do not 
know how, in a four years’ course, more 
can be done toward a valuable culture 
than is there actually accomplished. 
Che hearty interest and zeai in study, 
Which are so generally noticeable in the 
Department, result in part. doubtless 
from the fact that the substantial 
practical character of the course of 
struction causes its value to be appre- 
cisted by the students. It is to be re- 
membered, also, that the effectiveness of 
study, as a mental discipline, depends 
more on its earnestness than its subject. 
Generally, therefore, it is clear that for 
even disciplinary purposes, those studies 
should be selected which will actually 
awaken the most interest and the best 
effort. 

Itisa matter of congratulation that 
this Department has not been permitted 
to become, like most institutions of its 
kind. a mere school of and en- 
wineering. Bevond this it aims at a lib- 
eral coliegiate culture. substituting for 
the dead languages a tore complete 
study of natural scienee. the mathe- 
niaitics and modern languages. A scien- 
tific course of but three years, with little 
preparatory study. ought not to be com- 
pared with a four years’ classical course 
preceded by three years of pr paration, 
You have very wisely extended your 
course to four years and gradually raised 
the standard of admission. It is to be 
hoped that very soon there will be no 
difference in the amount of study re- 
quired by the two departments of the 
College, either to enter or to graduate, 
but that the only difference will be in 
the nature of the studies pursued, each 
department thus adapting itself to the 
wants of its own class of pupils. There 
will then be space in the Chandler De- 
partment for a more critical and philo- 
sophical study of literature and modern 
languages, and the school. thus clevated 
and properly endowed. will completely 
answer a want it has already done much 
to supply. and which a large portion of 
the public have long deeply felt. It will 
meet the need and wishes of that very 
large class of young men, who desire a 
full, substantial. severe and generous 
collegiate culture—a liheral education— 
but who. anticipating an active life. pre- 
fer that their culture should be founded 
on studies, not almost certain in cases 
like theirs, to soon become unavailable, 
neglected and forgotten. 

Hoping that the perseverance. talent 
and devotion which have already ena- 
bled you to accomplish so much for the 
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school, and. through it, for the public, 
may be rewarded as they deserve, in your 
present most commendable enterprise. 
Tam, with great respect. very sincerely 
yours, BENJ. H. STEELE. 


Professor Woodman’s views on clas 
sical and scientific training are set forth 
in his address at the opening of the Free 
Institute, in Worcester, Mass., in 
in which he said, “ 
never been a people so highly educat- 
ed as our own, in a purely literary di 
rection. What 
eral education upon a scientific basis, 


in order that a portion of our 
men 
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rhere has probably 


we now need is a lib- 
leading 
those whose tastes and capabili 
ties, or whose pursuits in life are not 
literary—may be placed on the same 
elevation ; and all the industrial pursuits 
and all the applications of science 
stand on this broad and sufficient foun 
dation. ‘The old academical depart- 
ments of the colleges are 
work ; all literary pursuits that 
training. Let them be cherished. 
There can be no better training. ‘That 
the long-continued Greek and Latin dis 
cipline is the best work that can b 
done for the literary man is not dispu 
ted, and, as a general training and cul 
ture, is now the have. Ihe 
books, the methods, the schools, are all 
perfected by a century of experience 
in that one direction. ‘The 
afford an equally good basis. But the 
books, the methods, and the schools 
are yet to be perfec ted and put sys 
tematically on their proper work. — Lib- 
eral culture. on a scientific basis, must 
stand side by side with the literary. * * 
** ‘There is no hostility or rivalry be- 
tween literary and scientific culture. 
Each helps the other.” — Professor 
Woodman’s ideas of education then 
were broad and liberal. He conceived 


doing a noble 
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best we 


sciences 


the objes t of instruction to be first of 


all to impress on the mind the true ends 
of citizenship, to give mental and moral 
discipiine, and awaken a love of know! 
edge and a desire for improvement. 
He appreciated the intimate relations 


between the various departments of 


knowledge, and held that some _profi- 
ciency in all was essential for the foun- 


dation of a good education ; and that 
in elementary training the future occu- 
pation should be taken into account 
only in a general way. He would have 
all technical knowledge rest on a liber- 
al foundation. First the man, then the 
tanner, the farmer, the doctor, the 
divine, the chemist, the engineer. 

His views of the equipment of the 
He 
should have in the first place, clear and 
distinct ¢ 


+ 


her are worthy of our notice. 


meceptions of the 


| 
end of instruction. 


object and 
To this should be 
idded copious knowledge, to be meas- 
ured by the grade of instruction. No 
experience, no theory, no natural skill 
could supply its place. The peculiar 
temper, the tact demanded to achieve 
the | 
the 


} } . 
be DON, 


;, he considered rare, and 


iit 
st resul 


-acher, like the poet, must 
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genuine t 
not made. Devoting himself 
to the work of instruction, Professor 
Woodman set up for himself the same 
high standard that he insisted upon for 
others. He was a conscientious, pains- 
taking and faithful student. He never 
learned a little Choctaw or Chinese, or 
thing else equally foreign for pa- 
ight knowledge for the 

» use he might make 
partment of instruction, 

nd civil engineering, he cer- 
tainly had abundant knowledge. His 
skill in teaching free-hand drawing was 
remarkable. <A text-book, which he 
had prepared on this subject, was pub- 
lished death. A marked 
characteristic of his instruction was 
He first went to the 
bottom of the subject himself, and then 
endeavored to have his classes do the 
He talked but little in the class- 
room, but his explanations were mar- 
velously clear and exact, given delib- 
erately, but forcibly. He relied mainly 
on questions and suggestions, and tried 
to awaken and stimulate intellectual 
activity, and lead the student to inde- 
pendent thinking and _ investigation. 
Though ordinarily deliberate in speech, 
to the student at least his quickness of 
perception seemed almost marvelous. 
When work was being put upon the 
black-board he had a habit of sitting 


som 


graphics 


his 


after 


thoroughness. 


same. 
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with his back toward it. He would sud- 
denlv turn, when the time for explana- 
tion came, and instantly point out any 
errors. He had a strong dislike to loose- 
ness and vagueness of statement. In 
recitation, when a student wandered 
from the subject he brought him back 
by one or two sharp questions, and then 
held him there. A few days were suffi- 
cient for him to effectively clip the 
wings of the most flighty. His favor- 
ites in a class seemed to be the less 
gifted, and for these he labored with 
unflagging zeal. His patience with this 
class of students was simply marvelous. 
The bright scholars, he used to say, 
would take care of themselves, but the 
dull ones needed the 
efforts. 

The work of a teacher is by no 
means limited to the class-room, nor 
the education which he gives to the 
knowledge imparted on any given sub- 
ject. A man is more for a class than 
a Greek verb or a cosine. The teach- 
er’s habits of daily life, the position he 
occupies in the community. his politi- 
cal views, his religious connections, are 
all so many educating influences for 
good or for evil. 

When Professor Woodman returned 
to Hanover, in 1858, he bought the 
Brewster house, which he thoroughly 
repaired, and made of it one of the 
most beautiful and attractive houses 
in the village, and here he lived until 
1865, when he sold itto President Smith. 
His house was plainly but substantially 
furnished, and he strove to make it a 
genuine home. 

In December, 1848, while in the 
practice of law in Dover, he had mar- 
ried Miss Anna M. Pendexter, of Mad- 
bury, a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, to whom he was ardently 
devoted. A daughter, who had been 
born to them, had died at an early age, 
and grief for her loss was the only 
shadow that rested on the household. 
As other children did not come to 
them, they adopted a beautiful little 
girl, now grown to womanhood. 


teacher’s best 


Pro- 


fessor Woodman’s home-life was beau- 
tiful. 


Says one in position to know 
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fully : “ One thing used to strike those 
who were much in his family, that he 
never forgot to show all members of it 
all those little attentions which with 
some are shown only to distinguished 
visitors.” This same courtesy was car- 
ried into his intercourse with all those 
with whom he came in contact. 

His daily life was simple and labori- 
ous. He might have been seen early 
on a winter’s morning caring for his 
horse, or, after a snow, shoveling paths 
about his premises. In summer he 
delighted to work in his garden. He 
was well skilled in the use of tools, and 
made many articles, such as tables and 
book-cases, several of which are still in 
use. All these things did not interfere 
with his work as an instructor, but 
served as recreation, and aided in pre- 
serving his health which was often 
severely tried by the exhausting labor 
of the class-room, and the details of 
management which devolved upon him. 
Professor Woodman was reared in the 
faith of the Congregational Church, of 
which he was a consistent member. 
His faith was strong, his sympathy active 
and far-reaching, his views clear and 
well-defined. He took a lively and 
intelligent interest in every good cause, 
and was especially interested in mis- 
sionary work among seamen. 

In person he was tall and spare, with 
a tendency to weakness of the lungs, 
and at last, hastened by exhausting 
labor, his health began to give way. 
A change of climate, and rest, of which 
he was sadly in need, might have re- 
stored him; but he stood at his post 
and continued to perform his wonted 
duties till overpowered by physical 
weakness. In June, 1870, after twen- 
ty years of service in the cause of the 
college, he saw himself forced to send 
in his resignation. In the autumn 
he went to Florida to try the effect of 
a milder climate, and seemed gradual- 
ly to improve. But his heart was still 
in the work to which his life had been 
devoted, and toward the close of Feb- 
ruary he returned to Hanover to give 
some instruction in civil engineering. 
The weather was cold, and feeble as 
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he still was, his strength was severely 
taxed ; but he worked on with his old- 
time faithfulness, and when the course 
of instruction was finished, he was 
worn out. He now retired to his old 
home in Durham, and though he strug- 
gled bravely against the disease that 
was firmly fixed upon him, on the 
gth of May, 1871, the struggle ended, 
and he was laid to rest on the pleasant 
hili-side where his boyish feet had 
strayed, and in sight of the river which 
he loved. 

It were a fruitless task to endeavor 
to estimate at its true value a life like 
his, so full of beneficent labors. For 
the college, which he dearly loved, he 
labored with rare fidelity and devotion, 
giving to it his best endeavors, dying 
worn out in its service. By his will he 
left to the Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment the sum of $20,000, subject to 
a life-annuity of $500 for the bene- 
fit of his widow, the income to be 
used when the principal should reach 
$30.000. This will doubtless form the 
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foundation for the Woodman Profes- 
sorship of Civil Engineering. Though 
toiling no longer among us with hand 
and brain, he has thus provided that 
the work in which he was engaged shall 
go on so long as the college shall 
stand. What more fitting and endur- 
ing monument could he have erected 
for himself? His name, linked with 
that of Chandler, will thus be perpet- 
uated ; and as generation after gener- 
ation of students shall enjoy the fruits 
of his labors, men shall rise up and 
call him blessed. To his many pupils, 
scattered widely as they are, he can 
never die; and as oft-times, in the 
hush of din and turmoil, from some 
bright oasis of success, their thoughts 
turn to the old Dartmouth days, there 
comes up before them a grand, majestic 
figure, a hero of modern days, the loving 
friend. the wise counselor, the sure 
guide ; and such he will ever remain, 
and so long as one of our number is 
left, shall he be held in loving and 
grateful remembrance. 


THE BAR SUPPER. 


BY GEORGE W. NESMITH, LL. D. 


The first term of the Superior Court 
of Judicature, in Merrimack county, was 


held in January, A. D. 1824. Chief- 
Justice William M. Richardson pre- 
sided. It was the first time that Con- 
cord had enjoyed the presence of a 
duly established Court of Law. The 
county had been created by the legis- 
lature of 1823, and from the towns 
originally belonging to the western 
part of Rockingham, and the north- 
ern part of Hillsborough county. 
The members of the bar resident in 
the towns composing Merrimack coun- 
ty came together at this term, at Con- 
cord, and were duly organized as the 
Merrimack County Bar. We were 
not permitted to join it until Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1825. But we had the 
pleasure of witnessing the proceedings 


of the court and bar, as an interested 
spectator, during most of the afore- 
said January term. Very recently we 
saw the old Court-House, which then 
was occupied by the court and bar, 
smoking in ruins by reason of fire. 
Now, after the lapse of more 
than fifty-nine years, all the mem- 
bers of that court and bar, save 
George Kent, Esq., of Washington 
city, have quit this mortal sphere of 
action, and passed off into the unseen 
world,—-many of them leaving behind 
the fragrance of good deeds done here, 
and, as we trust, to receive “the re- 
wards of the just made ferfect, in that 
land where the weary are at rest.” 
The partiality of surviving friends 
has already furnished to the public in- 
teresting biographical sketches of most 
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of these professional men who flourish- 
ed in former days. Their honest and 
just fame has long since been estab- 
lished, and could not be much en- 
hanced by the use of my pen. 

We propose to recur to one or two 
incidents that came under our obser- 
vation at the bar supper, which was 
celebrated in due form on one of the 
first evenings of the session of the 
court of January, 1824, at the inn of 
J. P. Gass, then located near where 
Sanborn’s block now is, on Main street. 

This festive occasion was attended 
by many of the members of the bar 
of Merrimack county. Also by many 
others from the other counties of the 
state. After the cloth was removed 
we were permitted, as a spectator, to 
look in upon a joyous assemblage of 
jovial, good-natured men, who were 
merry-making over the birth of the 
new county. We listened to some 
good speeches, one or two original 
songs, several short sentiments,—all 


more or less appropriate, and well-cal- 
culated to promote good feelings and 


add to the hilarity of the occasion. 
Near the close of the ceremonies a 
venerable and very sedate and sober 
gentleman of the fraternity, who hailed 
from Strafford county, rose in his place 
and gave to his brethren much new 
and uncommon light upon the doctrine 
of contingent remainders, and how 
they might b= extinguished. Address- 
ing the president, he continued, “ You 
know, sir, very well, that we have in- 
struction in many of our elementary 
law-books, such as Blackstone, Lord 
Coke, more especially Zzarne, showing 
us how estates in remainder may be 
created, and especially how contingent 
remainders are created and extin- 
guished. Now I propose to explain 
and illus'rate to your satisfaction the 
best modern mode of extinguishing a 
contingent remainder. 1 can do it in 
no better way than by a practical ex- 
ample.’ At this moment the speaker 
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held up a bottle that stood before him 
containing about one glass of wine. 
“Now the brethren will understand 
that this morsel of wine in my hand 
is a very ‘contingent remainder.’ Sup- 
pose I suit action to the word and ap- 
ply the bottle to my lips, will you then 
not see how easily this contingent re- 
mainder may be extinguished?” At 
this crisis Col. Philip Carrigain ex- 
claims, “The wine is certainly extin- 
guished, and I thank you for your new 
law, as it surely illustrates the truth of 
the ol 1 adage, ‘when the wine is in 
the witis out.’” “ Notso,”’ says Hon. 
Henry Hubbard ; ‘when the wine is in 
the truth comes out. He has shown us 
how a vast number of remainders have 
been extinguished, both in this country 
and all others. He has given us the 
common law, ‘/n vine est veritas.” 
The speakers were much applauded by 
the learned assembly. 

We do not understand that the new 
law, discovered at this meeting, affected 
Daniel Webster’s earlier fame, acquired 
by him when he studied Tearne in 
order to solve the difficulties arising 
out of a will made by a husband, a 
blacksmith in Portsmouth, in behalf of 
his wife. Upon the death of the hus- 
band a small estate was left to the wife, 
dependent on the doctrine of remain- 
der, which gave to Mr. Webster the 
necessity of expending thirty dollars’ 
worth of labor in preparing an opinion 
for which he charged but fifteen dollars. 
Afterward, when in New York city, he 
met Aaron Burr, who consulted him 
upon the will of a rich client that con- 
tained provisions similar to the poor 
widow’s case. And by referring 
promptly to the law applicable to the 
widow’s case he was enabled to secure 
a good fee ; and, what was better, he 
gained great glory and much wonder, 
from Burr, for his extraordinary readi- 
ness and ability in clearing up the per- 
plexities of his will. 
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BY ELISHA A. 


The elements of society are many 
and varied ; but men are divided into 
two classes—the few who lead, and the 
many who are led. 

The man of sufficient independence 
and will-power to oppose what he be- 
lieves to be wrong, and to defend and 
maintain the right, regardless of conse- 
quences, will find a place in the world, 
and hearts of men awaiting his leader- 
ship ; and the man of strong personali- 
ty, added to principle, will be remem- 
bered. Itis of such a man that the 


writer comes to the pages of the GRAN- 
Monvru_y with this brief sketch. 
Well known to many of the people of 
New Hampshire, and particularly of 
the south-eastern part, is the name of 
William B. Small. Though not a native 
of New Hampshire, enough of his life 
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was spent among her hills to endear to 
him her many interests and good peo- 
ple, and to entitle him to a place upon 
her scroll of honor, and a share in her 
treasured history. New Hampshire 
was the scene of his life from boyhood, 
and the ground upon which be found 
his way to eminence. 

William Bradbury Small was the son 
of Isaac Small, and was born in Lim- 
ington, Maine, May 17, 1817. There 
he resided until nearly a young man, 
when he came to New Hampshire with 
his parents, who settled on a farm in 
the town of Ossipee, and became a well 
known and prominent family of Carroll 
county. 

Ihe life of every man, be he great or 
small, has its first page written in the 
type of childhood. ‘The figures and 
marks on this title page, generally out- 
line and index the course of after years. 
The aspirations of the youth fore-shad- 
ow the man, and this case was no ex- 
ception. He then formed the inclina- 
tions and desires which later became so 
prominent in his character as a man. 


WILLIAM B. SMALL. 


KEEP. 


‘The man who leaves any impress of 
his life, and any mark, is not one who 
is afraid of soiling his hands by work, 
but one who patiently and faithfully 
hews out his way as the day finds it 
before him. ‘This man fought his own 
batiles, and earned his passage through 
the world by hard labor. He shirked 
neither work nor responsibility, nor 
shared in the fears of so many, lest he 
should do something without reward. 

Most untiring, ready and willing, as 
a student of life, nature and books, he 
found the ways of knowledge open to 
him, as they ever are to such. What- 
ever came to his hand to do he did 
with a will and determination that 
meant something, stamping it with his 
own individuality and earnestness. 
From the rugged life and industry of 
one of the noblest occupations in which 
a man can engage,—that of tilling the 
soil,—sprang and developed the ener- 
getic character and sturdy manhood 
that made the young man one of prom- 
ise, and later a successful, upright and 
able lawyer, a distinguished man and 
citizen, and a valued friend. 

But youth passes by, and William B. 
Small is a man destined for a broader 
sphere of thought and life ; to do noble 
service for the people of New Hamp- 
shire who are waiting for him. Hon- 
ored and attractive as was the home 
life with his parents on the farm,—for 
New Hampshire farms have their at- 
tractions,—he realized greater possibili- 
ties in the world of educated thought, 
and was determined to obtain an edu- 
cation—the surest weapon of success 
known to life. Unassisted he availed 
himself of the advantages of Effingham 
Academy, and afterward pursued a 
course of reading and study by himself. 
Later, he taught in one of the public 
schools of Exeter, and there decided 
to follow the profession of law, in which 












he became so successful, and which 
was most singularly adapted to the 
peculiar qualities of his mind. He read 
his profession at Exeter, with Messrs. 
Bell and Tuck,—two eminent lawyers, 
—until his admission to the bar in 1846, 
when he began its practice in New- 
market. Of his life asa young lawyer, 
and his struggles to gain a foot-hold 
in his profession,—of which every law- 
yer who begins poor knows well the 
meaning,—many of the solid men of 
Newmarket to-day, who were his old- 
time friends and associates, well re- 
member. Like every young poor but 
pushing man, he had his opponents, 
who, as a class, are only too ready to 
trample beneath their feet noble aspi- 
rations, and withhold merited reward. 
But William B. Small was not a man 
to be plowed under. Though poor 
and unaided, he gained the confidence 
of clients and the respect of the com- 
munity, by fair and upright dealings 
evinced determination to succeed, 
until he was above the average lawyer, 
when he did not lack for friends. At 
the time when most needed the world 
withholds its aid. It yields only when 
compelled to. In his office early and 
late he was to be found, working far 
into the night upon his cases, always 
bringing to every subject his best 
efforts and presenting it to the court 
with that care and preparation which 
would obtain a favorable verdict if 
possible to be obtained. 

While itis only by hard labor that 
success is attained in any calling, it is 
doubly true in that of the law. It is 
not success simply to live by any vo- 
cation, but to reach an eminence above 
the average of its followers,—in short, 
to be an artist at his work. He devo- 
ted his whole attention to the study 
and work of his profession, and kept 
his hands clean from the soil of dis- 
honor. Generous and charitable, he 
assisted every young man within his 
reach, needing aid, who would assist 
himself ; but he could not tolerate in- 
dolence in any form. Rising step by 
step he reached that place in the 
ranks of his profession where he could 
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command tribute, shunning the sharp 
practices and pettifoggery that too 
often stamps the village lawyer as a 
“Jand-shark.” Working long and pa- 
tiently, he won distinctions and honors 
of which any man might well be proud. 
For over thirty years he enjoyed un- 
interrupted prosperity in the practice 
of his profession, never deviating from 
the cardinal principles of rectitude and 
honor so deeply rooted during his 
early struggles for independent and 
successful manhood. 


His professional life held up the 
model lawyer, not as a commodity to 
be purchased at the highest bid, but 
as the officer of justice and right, the 
defender of the oppressed, and the ad- 
vocate of truth, interested always to 
advance the cause of all true reform, 
and promote the peace, good order, 
and prosperity of the community. 
The name of such a man lives many 
generations after he is gone. 


Mr. Small was a liberal and promi- 
nent supporter and constant attendant 
of the Congregational Church in New- 
market, to which he was devotedly at- 
tached, though not a member of any 
church organization. He was a stal- 
wart friend to all enterprises tending 
to uplift the common people and: bet- 
ter their condition. By ‘em he was 
raised to the position of power,—a fact 
which he did not forget. He was an 
ardent supporter of the cause of pop- 
ular education, for he knew well its 
value. He was a member of the edu- 
cational board of his town for many 
years, and secured the enactment by 
the Legislature of a law granting to 
School District No. 1, in the town of 
Newmarket, the privilege of independ- 
ent action in the election of its officers, 
to the great advantage of its schools. 
Later, he was one of the foremost lead- 
ers in bringing into operation the grad- 
ed system in the public schools, by 
which such satisfactory results have 
since been attained, and the establish- 
ment ofthe Newmarket High School,— 
objects of pride to the intelligent and 
patriotic people of the town. 
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HON. WILLIAM B. SMALL. 


Being a strong anti-slavery man, from 
the time of the war Mr. Small was a 
devoted adherent to the principles of 
the Republican party. He held many 
offices of responsibility and trust, and 
always discharged his official duties to 
the satisfaction of all parties, as evi- 
denced by their many votes, often- 
times cast regardless of the lines of 
party preference. He was a man 
above the dishonor of political trickery 
and the taint of personal disloyalty. 

He represented his town in the State 
Legislature, where he was prominent in 
deba‘e, and a leader in all measures 
tending to the well-being of his state, 
and to a development of its many 
resources and increasing interests. 

For many years he was one of the 
directors of the Newmarket National 
Bank, and later its president ; and also 
trustee and afterward president of the 
Newmarket Savings Bank. 

He was a member of the State Sen- 
ate in 1870, where the prominent qual- 
ities of the man were manifested to the 
honor of his constituents and himself. 


For some years he held, with entire 
satisfaction to all parties and to the 


court with which he was associated, 
the office of Solicitor for Rockingham 
county, bringing his positive qualities 
to good purpose and effect, in the 
suppression of crime, and the promo- 
tion of good order among our people. 

He was honored by the first con- 
gressional district of New Hampshire, 
as its Representative in the Congress 
of 1873. ‘There the sterling qualities 
of his personal character, and the 
knowledge acquired by his varied ex- 
perience, rendered him an addition to 
the House of Representatives, doing 
credit to his state. 

In token of its appreciation of his 
abilities as an eminent man and scholar, 
Dartmouth College conferred upon 
him, in 1865, the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

April, 1878, when at the height of 
his professional career, and when his 
value was becoming known to the peo- 
ple of his state, he died at the age of 
sixty years, from injuries received upon 
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the head by a fall, in over haste to 
reach a train of cars which was to con- 
vey him to the bedside of a dying 
brother, at the old home in Ossipee. 

He left a place in the public heart 
and work of his community which few 
can fill, and a life as a lawyer worthy 
of imitation. 

His personal attachments were many 
and strong ; nothing at his command 
was too good for his friends ; he would 
make any personal sacrifice for the 
pleasure and comfort of those that he 
cared for ; as a son he was ever mind- 
ful of his parents, providing them with 
comfort and luxury; he was devoted 
to the persons and causes with which 
he sympathized, and was a bitter op- 
ponent of what he deemed wrong or 
false. ‘This same strength of attach- 
ment, which is really the main strength 
of all forcible character, extended to 
locality as well as to persons of his 
long association and choice. 

In the last years of his life, as his 
business increased, calling him from 
home much of the time, he contem- 
plated changing his residence to that 
of Exeter, one of the county seats. To 
that end he formed a copartnership 
with Joseph H. Wiggin, of Exeter, but 
did not long continue, as he was never 
satisfied to pursue the daily routine of 
his business away from Newmarket, the 
scene of his life’s conquest for power. 
He felt that he could never know else- 
where that power which was begotten 
of the scenes and circumstances of 
his early struggle, and that magnetism 
which came from the people who had 
helped him to make his name, and to 
become what he was by their life-long 
sympathy and support. The truly 
great man never forgets them, nor 
finds elsewhere, in after years, the same 
courage and strength that hovered 
about the altars of his early life. Mr. 
Small never out-grew the attachments 
formed in his youth for the soil and its 
husbandry. Such a man outgrows 
nothing, and especially nothing which 
is ingredient of his early history. He 
purchased a piece of land near the 
village of Newmarket, which, during 











the last of his life, he found it recrea- 
tion to cultivate and improve, when 
weary with the thought and work of 
his busy life. He spent every spare 
moment to good advantage,—a life- 
long characteristic of this industrious 
man. He spent no time lounging 
about the street corners, nor meddling 
with the affairs of his neighbors. When 
a young man he was noted as an 
early riser, and much enjoyed taking 
an early morning walk. 

He saw life from its true stand-point, 
and knew its real philosophy. He 
was a pronounced man, and would ac- 
complish what he undertook, cost 
what it might. He was pre-eminently 
a self-made and self-educated man ; 
learning from every scene and circum- 
stance of life something to be remem- 
bered. Socially, he was a central fig- 
ure in the best circles, and the delight 
of his friends ; possessing that store of 
knowledge, added to personal powers 
of wit and humor, which good society 
always appreciates and appropriates. 
In domestic life he made his home 
one of the happiest. He brought to its 
altar the strongest of his powerful emo- 
tions, and the purest and best of his 
noble thoughts and generous nature. 

Mr. Small was supported by the 
masses, because he supported what was 
dearest to them and their interests ; 
he was honored because he honored 


James F. Joy, of Detroit, was born 
at Durham, N. H., December 2, 1810. 
His father, a manufacturer of agricul- 
tural implements, was a man of iron 
muscles, large brain, and great mental 
and moral power. Like most of the 
strong men of New England he placed 
great value on education, and moral 
and religious training for his children ; 
consequently he labored earnestly that 
they might enjoy those privileges which 
honest poverty had denied to him. 
He not only practiced himself all the 
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all,—a certain and invariable conclu- 
sion. 

Atthe close of his life he was en- 
gaged professionally in a great number 
of the most important causes in the 
courts of the state, and spent whole 
nights in their study, refreshed occa- 
sionally by a cup of coffee, his only 
stimulant. Though at that elevation 
where he could set his price and com- 
mand it, he was never guilty of de- 
manding unreasonable fees, and in 
numberless cases, where clients were 
poor but worthy, and with worthy 
causes, he worked with equal fidelity 
and earnestness for little or nothing ; 
he did not encourage litigation, but 
frequently advised parties to settle 
their disputes without recourse to law. 
He always gave his honest opinion, 
whether it would be to the advantage 
of his pucket or not; and the lawyer 
who does that is alway: the gainer in 
the end, and this man surely was. 

Asa lasting memorial to his career 
as a lawyer, there stands upon the 
records of the Rockingham Bar, with 
which he was associated for so many 
years, a series of resolutions passed 
by the bar association at his death, 
which testify to the high apprecia- 
tion in which his talents and ser- 
vices were held by its members, and 
to the value they placed upon his 
personal qualities as a man and friend. 







virtues of the New England calendar, 
but carefully trained his children in 
them. 

Having fitted himself for college, 
with such aid as his father could 
afford him, James F. Joy entered Dart- 
mouth, from which he graduated in 
1833, having the rank of first scholar 
of his class, and winning the valedic- 
tory assigned him as such. From 
Dartmouth, with all its inspiring asso- 
ciations and memories, as the school 
of Webster and Choate, Joy went to 
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Cambridge, Mass., where, during the 
years of 1833 and 1834, he enjoyed 
the benefit and example of the teach- 
ing of Story and Greenleaf; and where 
he laid, broad and deep, the founda- 
tions of the structure he has since raised. 
Being poor, however, he was compelled 
to leave the law school and enter the 
academy at Pittsfield as its preceptor. 
He was next employed as tutor of 
Latin classes at Dartmouth. After 
spending a year there he returned to 
the law school in Cambridge, where he 
completed his studies and spent an- 
other year. 

Mr. Joy was a thorough classical 
scholar, and during all the labors of 
his profession, and in those vast rail- 
way enterprises which he has founded 
and constructed with such eminent 
ability and success, has never failed to 
keep up his early studies. 

Although he is the “railway king of 
the north-west,” he is more than this— 
he is aripe scholar, a man of great 
literary attainments, and a most emi- 


nent and able lawyer. He has few 


superiors in this country in all that 
vast code of law that has grown up as 
a part and parcel of the railway system 


of the United States. He is also a 
thorough master of constitutional law. 

In September, 1836, he went to De- 
troit and entered the law office of Hon. 
Augustus B. Porter. At that time he 
was not worth a hundred dollars. 
During the year that he remained 
in the office with Mr. Porter he 
attracted attention to his character 
for industry, steadiness of purpose, de- 
votion to business, and high moral 
principles ; and when admitted to the 
bar, in 1837, he at once entered on a 
large practice. Soon after he com- 
menced practice he became part- 
ner of George F. Porter, a man of 
great practical business knowledge, 
who became an invaluable help to Mr. 
Joy. Joy and Porter soon became 
attorneys and counsellors to large busi- 
ness houses in Boston and New York. 
In 1847 a Mr. Brooks came from Bos- 
ton to Michigan to purchase the then 
Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad ; he 
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was sent to Mr. Joy as the man to take 
the legal charge of all the nego- 
tiations, and to act as counsel for the 
new stockholders in that great enter- 
prise. Mr. Brooks entrusted the entire 
business of the negotiations, purchases 
from the state, drawing up and passing 
the acts, and securing the parchase 
money, by which the Michigan Central 
Railroad, now cne of the best in the 
country, was secured, to Mr. Joy ; and 
it was through his faithful performance 
of the business entrusted to him, that 
the road came into existence. With 
the completion of the new line to Chi- 
cago, he at once started to extend it 
to the Missouri river, and, organizing 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, he built up one of the most 
lucrative and best regulated and man- 
aged roads in the United States. This 
road has more than quadrupled its 
stock out of its earnings. Mr. Joy is 
president and director of the Michigan 
Central,and the Hannibaland St.Joseph 
roads, the Missouri and Council Bluffs 
road and their branches, and is an 
officer and stockholder in several 
others. He and Mr. Brooks also or- 
ganized the company for the consruc- 
tion of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal, 
connecting the navigation of Lake 
Superior with that of the lower lakes, 
for all classes of vessels—a work of 
great national importance. 

Since the close of the war Mr. Joy 
has mainly devoted himself to the 
construction of railoads in Michigan. 
The Detroit, Lansing and Lake Michi- 
gan Railroad owes its present prosper- 
ity to his efforts. The road from 
Detroit to Bay City, and also the Chi- 
cago and Michigan Lake Shore Rail- 
road, extending from New Buffalo to 
Pentwater, with branches to Grand 
Rapids and Big Rapids, have been 
built by his means and influence. He 
did much, also, to promote the con- 
struction of the Jackson, Lansing and 
Saginaw road, and the Grand River 
Valley road. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that no single man in the 
West has done so much to promote 
and push forward public improvements, 
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and contributed so much to the de- and he was of great help in settling 
velopment of the resources and wealth the financial policy of the state, which 
of the great West, as he has done. has since relieved it from embarrass- 

His habits of mind and life have ments. What Mr. Joy’s fortune is no 
not inclined him to be a politician, one knows but himself. It is thought 
but, at the commencement of the war to be immense. Yet all his habits, in- 
he was induced to go to the legislature cluding dress, equipage, &c., are simple 
of the state, where his influence and and unostentatious. He is a member 
ability were of eminent service in pre- of the Congregational church, liberal, 
paring the state for her part in the and consistent. As a father, he has 
great contest. He was chairman of trained his children to habits of indus- 
the committee of ways and means, try and integrity. 


TERRA INCOGNITA. 


BY JOSEPH W. PARMELEE. 


In all the countless ages past, 
Before the Anglo-Saxon came, 

How lonely spread this empire vast :— 
A continent without a name! 


Along interminable shores 
The solemn service of the sea, 
Intoned by storms and breakers’ roar, 
Was lifted up to Deity. 


From Eastern to far Western main 
Sunlight and golden hours were strown, 
O’er lone Sierra crag and plain 
Where hwwan footprints were unknown. 


From everlasting reservoirs 

Great rivers poured through silent lands, 
To meet the o ean tidal wave 

Where the wild waters clapped their hands. 


The sun that burst in glorious day 
Athwart this virgin hemisphere, 

Looked back on empires in decay, 
On ancient lands and deserts sere, 


Where generations of mankind 

Age after age had lived and wrought. 
Or. creatures of a despot’s mind, 

Had proudly won, or vainly fought. 


To this lone land the Red Man came, 
No annals tell us when or how, 

A Mongol's lineage and name 
Were graven ou his savage brow. 


Then wigwams smoked among the trees 
By lake and stream, on ocean side, 
While Indian corn. on sunny leas. 
And the rude chase his needs supplied. 


The Eagle in his flight sublime 
Survey'd with pride this vast domain, 
Foreknowing that in future time 
A sovereign people here wou'd reign. 
And when that commonwealth should rise 
To freedom ever consecrate, 
They'd hale him from his azure skies 
T’emblazon its great seal of state. 
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